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Edited for Young MINDS + Printed for Young EYES 
Ideal for Grade School CHILDREN ' 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


Information-seeking and fact-finding 
become a pleasant pastime—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with 
Britannica Junior. For this reason, many 
educators recommend a set for each class- 
room, so that the child’s thousand- 
and-one questions may be answered | 
promptly and factually, while interest is 
at its height. 
This LATEST EDITION is available to 
schools and libraries at a special low price 
and on exceptionally easy payment terms. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S large, easy-to-read 
type, its inviting style, its interesting 
illustrations are all factors in making BJ 
the ideal encyclopaedia for boys and girls 
in the elementary grades. 

In the 1953 EDITION, many new color 
illustrations have been added. This means 
that MORE THAN FOUR OUT OF EVERY 
FIVE text pages are illustrated. The sim- 
plified sentence structure, the carefully 
checked vocabulary, the interesting pic- 
tures fit together, making the use of BJ’s 
15 VOLUMES both easy and enjoyable. | 


Write or wire 
Educational Department | 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC, | 


Se 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. | 
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THIS MONTH 





THE cover montage was arranged by 
Ken Frye of the NEA staff. In choos- 
ing an illustration symbolic of art, we 
gave enthusiastic consideration to the 
work of two highschool students—pa- 
per sculpture by Jan Lassetter, wire 
figures by Marilyn Norquest. Both 
students are in an advanced art class 
taught by Mrs. A. J. Farley, Washing- 
ton-Lee Highschool, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 


Dr. HyMes reminds us that ideas 
on discipline have changed. One of 
our editors recalls that her first day of 
teaching, some years ago, started with 
this admonition from an experienced 
teacher: “Don’t smile before Thanks- 
giving!” 

NEXT MONTH 

WirHouT asking for so much as a 
single label cut from a used NEA 
Journal, we give you four free sample 
excerpts culled from our choice col- 
lection of May articles: 

“Most schools are sitting ducks because 


no reliable audit of public opinion re- 
garding them has been made.” 


“For a month I did everything but 
stand on my head trying to teach Ivanhoe 
to wriggling ninth-graders.” 

“The postman always rings twice, but 
the telephone never stops.” 


“Even the finest school doesn’t look 


very fine when seen thru eyes still heavy 
from waking long before cockcrow.” 
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Deep-Sea Trolling for salmon 
(above) and many other kinds of 
ocean fish is only one of Oregon’s 
popular vacation pastimes which 
can be enjoyed by the whole fam- 
ily. Every kind of seacoast fun 
awaits you along Oregon’s 400 
spectacular miles of smooth 
beaches and rugged headlands. 
Plan also to visit this state’s many 
other popular playlands—forests 
of towering evergreens, several 
snow-capped mountain ranges, 
Juniper-dotted plateaus, inviting 
parks, colorful gorges and famous 
lakes, streams and waterfalls. 
Friendly people and modern trav- 
el facilities await you—so, come 
to Oregon real soon. 


Send for FREE Oregon Booklet 
See ALL of 






by traveling scenic 
highways 


Travel Information Div., Room 333 
State Highway Department, 
Salem, Oregon. 


Please send free booklet to: 


Name. 
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August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
publications in addition ‘to JOURNAL, $10; 
life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
- Bee 3, 1917, authorized January 
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THIS SUMMER! 
You'll be delighted with this glorious 
12-day cruise . . . through miles of scenic, 


sheltered waterways .. . to Alaska . . . 
America’s fabulous “last frontier.” 
Enjoy exciting deck games . . . dancing 
. . movies... gay companionship. Step 
ashore to marvel at grotesque totems . . . 
reminders of Gold Rush days . . . turbu- 
lent frontier life . . . in o modern “boom- 
town’ setting. 
Alf meals and shipboard entertainment 
included in your round-trip fore . . . cost 
is nna little. 


ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Oe ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
05 Room 72, Pier 42, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Please send me your new illustrated folder with 
full information about my cruise to Alaska. 
Name 

Address 

a 


SEE your TRAVEL AGENT TODAY OR 
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News and Trends 


NEA Membership Passes Half-Million Mark 


For the first time NEA membership has passed the half- 
million mark. On March 6, 1953, membership was 504,043, 
an increase of 31,173 over the corresponding date a year ago. 
It also represents an increase of more than 13,000 over the 
May 31, 1952, figure, which was the official membership 
figure for the year 1951-52. 


National Board of Education Urged 


President Eisenbower was recently visited at the White 
House by a large delegation which discussed with him the 
establishment of a national board of education. The proposed 
board would appoint the US commissioner of education and 
exercise policymaking and evaluating authority in relation 
to the commissioner and his staff similar to that now exer- 
cised by state boards of education over state departments 
of education in Colo., Conn., Maine, N. Y., Minn., Texas, 
and other states. 


Organized by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the delegation included Chief State School 
Officers Finis E. Engleman [Conn.], Mary M. Condon 
{Mont.], J. W. Edgar [Texas], Dean M. Schweickhard 
[Minn.], Roy E. Simpson [Calif.], Lee M. Thurston [Mich.], 
Pearl A. Wanamaker [Wash.], Lewis A. Wilson [N. Y.], and 
NCCSSO Executive Secretary Edgar Fuller. 


Other members of the delegation were Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr of the NEA, President Arthur S. Adams of 
the American Council on Education, Senator Charles E. 
Potter of Michigan, and Senator Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Federal Security Administrator, and 
Arthur S. Flemming, a member of the President’s Committee 
on Government Organization, were also present. 


A national board of education has been officially approved 
by many organizations, including the NEA, the National 
School Boards Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Association of University 
Women, and the National Grange. 


Commission To Study Women’s Education 


A comprehensive study of the education of women will 
be made under the terms of a three-year $50,000 grant from 
the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation of New York. A commission 
of the American Council on Education will be responsible 
for the project, with Esther Lloyd-Jones of Columbia Univer- 


sity as chairman and Althea K. Hottel, dean of women at 


the University of Pennsylvania (on leave), as director. 


Broad purpose of the commission will be to explore the 
current and long-range needs of women as a result of the 
impact of changing social conditions upon them. It will in- 
volve compilation of known facts, research, pilot studies, and 
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publications, together with a study of the present and poten- 
tial contributions of women in higher education. 


The grant was secured thru the offices of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, an NEA department, of 
which Mrs. Phillips, wife of the donor, was the first 
president. 


Civil Rights Survey Planned 


A grant of $15 million has been given by the Ford Founda- 
tion to support activities directed toward the elimination of 
restrictions on freedom of thought, inquiry, and expression 
in the United States, and the development of policies and 
procedures best adapted to protect these rights. 


The grant will be administered by the Fund for the Re- 
public, an independent corporation established by the Ford 
Foundation last year. Paul G. Hoffman, retiring president 
of the Ford Foundation, is chairman of the board of the fund. 


The entire field of freedom and civil rights in the US 
comes within the sphere of operations of the fund, accord- 
ing to its directors. They add: “The major factor affecting 
civil liberties today, in our opinion, is the menace of Com- 
munism and Communist influence in this country. Coupled 
with this threat is the grave danger to civil liberties in meth- 
ods that may be used to meet the threat.” 


First attention of the survey will be centered on a thoro 
study into the many difficult concepts and problems which 
are encountered in the field of civil liberties. The Fund 
for the Republic sees a pressing need for a clear statement 
in contemporary terms of the legacy of American liberty. It 
proposes to help restore respectability to individual freedom. 
Out of discussions of the Fund for the Republic has come a 
preliminary conclusion that the attention of the fund should 
at this time be concentrated in the following five areas, not 
necessarily in order of priority: restrictions and assaults upon 
academic freedom; due process and equal protection of the 
laws; the protection of the rights of minorities; censorship, 
boycotting, and blacklisting activities by private groups; 
principle of guilt by association and its application in the 
US today. 


AASA Adopts Strong Resolutions 


The following resolutions were among those adopted by 
the American Association of School Administrators at their 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., on Feb. 18, 1953: 


(Public education and national strength: The American 
Association of School Administrators believes that our de- 
centralized American system of free public schools is an 
indispensable foundation for the survival of our democratic 
way of life. The public school is a chief source of national 
unity, common purpose, and equality of opportunity among 
our people. 
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National security involves more than military preparedness. 
Full preparedness also requires that every youth shall reach 
maturity fully qualified for the duties of citizenship, whether+ 
of peace or war. Our association will continue steadfast in its 
endeavor to strengthen the contribution of public education 
to our national security and progress. ; 


The need for qualified teachers: The lack of qualified 
teachers continues to be a critical and nationwide problem. 
We urge that every step possible be taken immediately to, 
recruit capable young men and women for the teaching’ 
profession. We shall cooperate fully with other groups en- 
gaged in this task. . . 


We support the newly established National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education as a practical means for 
improving teacher competence and for achieving the recogni- 
tion of teaching as a major profession. 


We urge a system of retirement reciprocity among the states, 
to the end that professional mobility may be preserved with=: 
out sacrifice of retirement benefits. . . . 


Moral and spiritual values: Moral, ethical, and spiritual 
values have been from the first an indispensable element 
of the program of the American public school. We shall 
continue to emphasize these values.and to teach the rol 
of religion in the development of our culture and its ie 
in the American way of life. 


We shall continue to employ every means possible to instil 
high moral principles in our children and youth. We regard 
the building of strong character in our boys and girls as our 
most lofty objective, and join in friendly partnership with 
the home, the church, and all other constructive community, 
agencies to this end... . 


Attacks on the public schools: As school administrators, 


we welcome constructive, sincere, and wellintentioned crit- 
cist... . 


Some charges are inspired by deliberate intent to injure, if 
not to destroy, American public education. We condemri 
such tactics and those who indulge in them. 


Basic responsibility for control and administration of public 
education rests with the states and local school systems. We 
are confident that the 350,000 members of local schoolboards 
and the administrators will continue to protect schools from 
subversive activities and influences and at the same time will 
preserve the right of free Americans to differ from pre- 
vailing opinions without becoming targets for attack... . 


Adequate financing of public education: We reaffirm our 
conviction that the wealth of the American nation is sufh- 
cient to provide for necessary defense, maintain a high 
standard of living, and support adequate programs of pub; 
lic education for all our youth. Without sacrificing local 
autonomy or American traditions, we believe acceptable 
means will be found to provide equal educational opportu- 
nity thruout our country. Within this framework we urge 
that local, state, and national governments shall share in pro- 
viding effective programs of public education. 


~ 
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We call attention to the fact that the federal government 
for years has assisted the states to build highways, hospitals, 
and mental institutions. Because our children are our greatest 
national assets, we recommend federal grants to the states 
for the modernization and construction of public-school 
buildings, including those areas affected by defense or other 
government projects. Such funds should be channeled for 
distribution thru the United States Office of Education and 
the state departments of education. .. . 


Cooperation with other nations: The United States, by 
action of the Congress, has joined other nations to advance 
world understanding, cooperation among nations, and world 
peace thru various organizations, including the United Na- 
tions znd UNEsco. To this national policy we pledge our 
continued support. We offer the ability and experience of 
the American Association of School Administrators to im- 
prove and extend the programs of these organizations. . 


Office of Education, state and local boards: The associa- 
tion expresses appreciation of the unselfish service rendered 
by thousands of civic-minded members of local schoolboards 
and their effective labors in maintaining and improving ed- 
ucational opportunity. We salute state associations of school- 
boards and the National School Boards Association. We 
pledge our cooperation in their efforts toward community 
improvement and national security thru education. 


We believe that the leadership of state departments of ed- 
ucation has great potentialities in determining the character 
and quality of public education. We recommend that state 
boards of education in all states be composed of distinguished 
citizens, and that chief state school officers be appointed 
by nonpartisan state boards. 


We believe education should be separated from partisan 
politics at the national, as well as at the state and local levels. 
We, therefore, urge the Congress to establish the United 
States Office of Education as an independent agency, limited 
in authority to its present statutory functions of research 
and service. This office should be under the general control 
of a national board of education, composed of distinguished 
citizens, appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate for long, overlapping terms. Such board should also 
have authority to appoint the commissioner of education, 
who would serve as its executive officer. 


NEA State Directors Appointed 


Two new NEA state directors have been appointed to 
serve until the Miami Beach meeting of the Representative 
Assembly this summer: 


J. Cloyd Miller, president, New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, and former NEA president, will be NEA state 
director for New Mexico. Mr. Miller replaces John Steiner, 
deceased. 


H. P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa, Pa., pastpresident of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, will be NEA state 
director for Pennsylvania. Mr. Lauterbach replaces David H. 
Stewart, superintendent of schools of Dormont, Pa., and first 
vicepresident of the NEA, who resigned as NEA state 
director. 
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“The world’s great educators 
lecture at our school...thanks to 


Tapes for Teaching’ 


Every teacher can find valuable material in the 
teaching aids offered by Tapes for Teaching. This 
rapidly growing service provides high-fidelity tape 
recordings for classroom use. Offered as a state- 
supported service in most cases, Tapes for Teaching 
enables classroom instructors to enrich classes with 
the finest of audio teaching materials: informed 
talks by experts in every field, performances of . 
classics by the world’s great actors, carefully re- * 
searched dramatizations of history, musical selec- RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED REPRODUCTION IS FAULTLESS; 
tions by leading orchestras. from a catalog furnished par- there is no needle scratch or 


: ticipating schools. Selections distortion with tape, and re- 
Currently, 21 states offer Tapes for Teaching; are transcribed from master cordings may be played any 


many others are considering it. For a copy of your tapes onto reels sent by the number of'times without loss 
state’s catalog, or details on the status of the pro- schools. The masters are then of quality. The same reel of 


A : returned to the central file, tape can be used and re-used 
gram in your state, fill out and mail the coupon where they remain available countless times (each record- 


Ow. to any other school that may ing automatically erases the 


ask for them. preceding one). 





Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. NEA-43 
CD Please advise status of Tapes for Teaching program inmy state. 
(CD Please send Tapes for Teaching catalog for state of: 


QO) Ariz, [D) Conn. Dill. DJlowa [) Mass. [J Mich. 
(] Minn. (Miss. [) Mont. [)Neb. ([] New York 
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SOUND RECORDING ; Uso Dine pus owe om § 
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The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & 

MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. —also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure- Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective 

a eating net, -Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, ‘‘3M’’ Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New ork 17, N.Y. In Canada: 
on, t., Can. 
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AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Suggestion we hope you find useful 








ve and 
low cost material 


fr OM NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


E you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlife Federation may have j just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS, 
Multilithed sheets. 

13? APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION. 
Black and white illus. Such subjects as 
erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war;_ ms PLANTS AND ANIMALS < S 
pure water; wildlife and the farmer; “7S -—7,.09—~" LIVE TOGEfHER: The 

wildlife management; problem of conserva-= => relationship 
tion; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. betwe r a 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS: set of 8 illus. U P 7 and anima a 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish; srades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- witp sirp postcarDsin 
tion; Trees; Mammals. FULL COLOR: Set of 12. 
CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— Paintings are lovely, 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 35¢ postpaid. 


if further interested—For items a write NAT’L WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards deseribed briefly di- 
rectly ee the various 
booklets which belong toa series. Sy 


To Be Had At Low Cost 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full S 
color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- 
books. $1 for 36 postpaid. - 
7 RAINDROPS AND MUDDY 

RIVERS: The concise ~% 
story of water, soil, life st 
and their relation- ee 
ship. Grades 4-6. 
25¢ postpaid. 



















EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 








All educators know of the great demand 
for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 
sitions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ul. 


TEACH IN COLORADO |, 


342 Ma dison Ave. — nee end 


Sel 

Y.c. 1 Schools, Colleges and Universities 

Summer gS. A Camps. Specializing in placement 

teachers in foreign positions, especially elementary level. 
Member NATA 
















Professional Personal Service 

Teacher Placement Service 

a Education Association 
Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 










DOROTHY MARDER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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“a READERS 


“Write 


@ This feature of THE JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 





Do You Agree? 


WE sHOULD have our best teachers 
teaching first grade. The deepest and 
most lasting impressions are made in 
childhood; hence those impressions 
should be imparted by people of splen- 
did mind and intellectual makeup. 

—JANE M. WHYTE, 126 North Church 
St., Hazleton, Pa. 


Oklahoma Elector Likes Journal 


I AM an active NEA member and al- 
Ways enjoy my JOURNAL, especially the 
editorials.—-BLANCHE YOUNG, president, 
Oklahoma City District, OEA. 

@ Mrs. Young was chosen to head the 
Presidential electors for the state of 
Oklahoma and participated in many of 
the activities connected with the Presi- 
dential inauguration. While she was in 
Washington she visited NEA headquar- 
ters. We wonder if any other NEA mem- 
bers also served as state electors. 


Projection-Lamp Life-Saver 


IN THE very helpful how-to-do-it arti- 
cle, “Improve Your Film Projection,” 
[January JOURNAL, page 42], Mr. Byrnes 
advises, “As soon as film has completely 
run thru projector, turn projector motor 
off.” 

I have found, however, that if I 
turn off the projection lamp as soon as 
“The End” appears and let the motor 
run another full minute at least, (usu- 
ally 40-50 seconds after film has com- 
pletely run thru), the life of the lamp 
is nearly doubled. This is because the 
lamp is more thoroly cooled as the air- 
blast from the fan passes over it for 
a longer period of time. 

With lamps costing $4 to $6 each, 
this results in considerable saving over 
a year.—T. C. TOLLEFSON, audio-visual di- 
rector, Georgia Military College, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga. 


Educational Milestones 


Tue centerspread, “Milestones in 
American Educational History,” which 
appeared in the February 1953 NEA 
JourRNAL, lists 1640 as the date of the 
“Dismissal of Henry Dunster from Har- 
vard presidency because of his views on 
infant baptism, apparently first academ- 
ic-freedom case.” 

It so happens that 1640 is the year 
when Dunster became president of Har- 
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vard. He was in oflice for 14 years and 
because of his unorthodox leanings was 
ousted in 1654.—ADOLPHE E. MEYER, pro- 
fessor of education, New York Univer- 
sity. 


Disadvantaged Music Teacher 

I was greatly interested in the article, 
“The Disadvantaged” [January 1953 
JouRNAL, page 29}. 

I am an instrumental-music teacher 
in several township schools bordering a 
city of nearly 150,000. City schools have 
music rooms—one for the vocal teacher 
and another for the instrumental-music 
teacher. We county teachers are teach- 
ing in basement hallways, storage rooms, 
and other unbelievable places. With con- 
stant traffic and interference, we use 10 
times the energy to teach and accomplish 
half as much. We, too, are “The Dis- 
advantaged”!—[Name withheld at writ- 
er’s request. ] 


NEA Tours 


I eNJoYED NEA tours to Cuba and 
Mexico so well that I am now saving to 
go to Europe. Since the NEA Travel 
Division sends bibliographies prior to 
the trips, I was able to do some reading 
on the countries I planned to visit. I 
had congenial traveling companions, 
representing all teaching levels and di- 
verse sections of the US. 

In Cuba we not only saw Havana, but 
also visited the interior of the island, 
which most tourists never see. We visited 
industries in Cuba and Mexico, attended 
typical sports events, and talked with 
teachers and students. We also had time 
to explore on our own. 

I like NEA tours because they are 
recreational, educational, and help us 
to understand our neighbors in other 
countries.—FRANCES M. HANOVER, 619 
Silva Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 


WE HAVE always seen with great feel- 
ings of enthusiasm the groups of NEA 
teachers visiting Cuba, and have felt very 
much elated by their presence here. 

These tours become indeed an ex- 
change of knowledge and goodwill be- 
tween the educative forces of the United 
States and Cuba. May we assure you that 
the cultural relations we have been the 
object of in the past thru the NEA tours 
have been warmly accepted as edifying 
and tending towards a better interna- 
tional understanding and friendship.— 
ANDRES RIVERO AGUERO, Cuban Minister 
of Education. 

* Two NEA post-convention tours to 
Cuba have been scheduled. A seven-day 
four and a two-week tour on the SS 
Florida both leave Miami July 3. A West 
Indies tour, also leaving Miami at the 
close of the convention, includes a stop 
at Cuba. For full details write to the 
NEA Travel Division. 
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NEW...and you could call it 
the “School Duplicator.” 


There are two big reasons why you could call the new, 
inexpensive A. B. Dick spirit duplicator the ‘School Duplicator; 


1. It is kind to the teacher. Everybody can run the 
brand new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. It's that easy. Even 
T-1aEA-10] elo) lok Me o]gole|tid mua |-1ol aa) oll. 3 And the new A. B. Dick 
J oliaiamel'] olildeliol@et Mort mm Clea mols -Mial-Militlol Malloielslotull tea tatel 


volaloht tage) ae tie] ai wmmh (oho mii-1e1aal-1¢ MelelaMaleh 7-mee) oll. iaMa-laelge Mi file 


2. It is kind to the budget. Here is a machine priced 
TaMeD Ati] oLehiah MmodLiaMeioleloh A Et 10-1 (alto ME taalele) Ml oltlolol-1i Mr Vale inl a ime! 
long term investment. Like the A. B. Dick mimeograph, it’s built 


to give years and years of service 


OQ buggestiov:— oT-s miilela =m lahaelatilelilelamelamiti-mal-k ae. eae tae Ola: 


spirit duplicator. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it back 


i aleh as complete fel: ells n your alelale ks Wi daleleL ane |: ony 


,A-B DICK 


Mail coupon for more information. 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-453-S 
5700 Touhy Avenve 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
Send me more information about your new spirit duplicator and spirit 
duplicating supplies. 


I rsccesienencnasesncasreyncijensiennsinintiistinmninninininginana 
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came this brand-new idea 


to make better car bearings 


VER wonder what the point is in learning the 

theories of such old-timers as the early physicists, 
Michael Faraday, Joseph Henry and James Clark 
Maxwell? 


Well, our General Motors engineers could give you a 
very quick and serious answer. Particularly, right 
now, about James Maxwell in the case of engine 


bearings. 
oe 


BEARING, as you probably know, is a metal 
A ‘“‘cushion”’ which protects a moving part of an 
engine, such as the crankshaft, from excess wear. 
In recent years, as engines have become more and 
more powerful, the need to build engine bearings 
able to take over tougher punishment without 
splitting or cracking has increased by leaps and 
bounds. 


Nearly a hundred years ago James Clark Maxwell 
set forth what is known as the Maxwell Theory of 
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what happens to the energy absorbed by a piece of 
metal under terrific strain. And in their long and 
intensive research to improve bearings—marked 
by many major advances in bearing design and 
materials—GM engineers have recently found new 
clues to reducing bearing fatigue in this old school- 
book law. 


By building the three dimensional plastic model 
(shown below) illustrating the application of Max- 
well’s Theory, they have come to conclusions which 
will help them design and build even longer-wearing 
bearings for cars, trucks, planes and tanks. 


So don’t ever take the old-timers in your books 
lightly. They may very well be helping unlock a 
problem right now for American industry. Just as 
they may very well help unlock a future for you as 
a much-needed scientist or engineer with such an 
industrial leader as General Motors. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, 
which appears in current issues of American Farm Youth, 
Scholastic Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon 
request. Also in limited quantities the interesting booklet, 
**Power Primer,’’ may be obtained free by writing General 
Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 1-132A, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“*More and Better Things for More People” 
Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH 
GM DIESEL UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. 17 AYLOR, on the air every Monday evening, 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Help the Teachers of Korea 


HE teachers of America are helping the 

teachers of Korea. As announced in the 
NEA Journat for March, page 156, the Over- 
seas Teacher Fund has been reactivated in 
keeping with the action taken by our Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Teachers are sensitive to 
human need, and we believe the response to 
this most urgent appeal will be generous. It 
gives us an opportunity to live the Golden 
Rule. Any sacrifice we make will be small in- 
deed compared with the desperate sacrifices of 
our Korean colleagues in the mutual struggle 
for free schools. ‘They deserve our utmost con- 
sideration. 

There is no more heroic story in the annals 
of war than the way Korean teachers, often 
with little food, clothing, or shelter, have kept 
their faith with the children. These 50,000 
teachers will largely determine the attitude of 
the next generation of Koreans, and what is 
done now may well provide the basis for lasting 
goodwill and understanding between our two 
countries. Here is an opportunity to provide 
an object lesson in the spirit and purpose of 
our free institutions. 

The immediate objective is to provide 
Korean teachers with new warm woolen cloth- 
ing. Clothing was chosen after conferences with 
L. George Paik, former Korean minister of 
education, and others familiar with local con- 
ditions. ‘The sum of $20 will cover the cost of 
a readymade suit. Korean women who prefer 
to make their own clothes will receive material 
sufficient for a suit and other clothing. 

There are no fixed goals for this appeal. 
Each local or state association will set its own 
standard. Some teachers will wish to give the 
full price of a suit. Some will join with others 
to do so. Still others may seek to provide funds 
for one or more suits as the special project of 
one school building. The important thing is 
that the attention of every teacher be called to 
the project, so that he may have an opportunity 
to participate. What we give will indicate to 


ourselves and to the public the importance we 
attach to teaching service. 

If it has not already done so, let every local 
or state association, or its official board, con- 
sider this important project and fix responsibil- 
ity for making plans and carrying them out. 
Funds contributed this spring will provide 
clothing in time for cold weather. Money col- 
lected by the local association should be for- 
warded to the Overseas ‘Teacher Fund either 
thru your state association or directly to the 
NEA, depending upon advice from your state 
association. Funds will be expended according 
to policies developed by the Committee on 
International Relations, and administered by 
the NEA Staff Committee of the Overseas 
Teacher Fund. 

The clothing will be distributed to Korean 
teachers by CARE in cooperation with the 
Ministry of Education and the Korean Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations, with the 
approval of United Nations Armed Forces in 
Korea. CARE, which distributed the food, 
clothing, and books provided by the earlier 
NEA Overseas Teacher Fund, is well known 
thruout the world. Its handling of this opera- 
tion will assure direct and effective use of funds 
available. Every Korean teacher who receives 
clothing will receive a letter in English and 
Hangul (Korean language) expressing the 
goodwill of American teachers. Signed receipts 
will be returned to donors here. 

Our sons and brothers are giving their lives 
upon Korean battlefields in the cause of human 
liberty. Let us help the teachers of Korea carry 
on their work which is of such crucial im- 
portance to the future of Korea and the world. 
OTF gives us an opportunity to prove that we 
believe in the part which our fellow teachers 
overseas can play in helping win the peace. Let 
us prove our faith by our deeds. 


SJyy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


EVIL 1s LIvE spelled backwards. 
The selfdisciplined life 1s the good life. 
Happy 1s the person that findeth wisdom. 


Great leaders and dedicated followers make a winning 
team. 


No one really grows up till he ceases to want something 
for nothing. 


we must not overlook 


> 


In our concern for WHAT IS 
WHAT SHOULD BE. 


One is not mature till he knows his own points of 


strength and weakness. 


The most one can teach another is to lead him to take 
control of his own life. 


No one is worthy of civilization who 1s not ready to 
risk his life in a great cause. 

In professional organization as in mechanics, the power 
to keep the engine going must be sought outside the 
machinery. 


Humanity’s Greatest Needs 


To AWAKEN and ennoble the spirit. 

To free and train the mind. 

Yo secure worldwide peace, freedom, and justice. 

To bring population and resources into balance. 

To conserve and develop both human and natural 
resources. 


The Most Important Service 


In THe JourNAL for January, we called attention to 
little book by Walter Hines Page which should be 
in the hands of every member of a board of education. 
The following statements are taken from that book, 
which is entitled The School That Built a Town: 


You are the high servants of the state, but for that reason 
you are not the servants of any sect or party or class, and 
sects and parties and classes must keep their hands off you. 
You must be free—you of all men and women. It falls to 
you to make it plain by your work and by your bearing 
that yours is the most patriotic and the most. important 
service that any class. gives to the state. You must stand 
up for what you stand for. You know what you are trying 
to do. Others have various vague notions of social growth. 
You know that there is only one true science of building 
a stable and broad-based democratic social structure. You 
know what you need for your work. Demand it as a right 
in the name of the children of the commonwealth. In other 
words, never for a moment be afraid of that dying body of 
opinion which looks on the public school as a sort of 
educational orphan asylum. Stand to it, that it is the 
nursery of the leaders of the world, as by the high virtue of 
our invincible democracy it is! 
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Jersey City, 


Teachers Salaries, 1959-51 

Tue following table shows the average salaries of class- 
room teachers, principals, and other instructional personnel 
in public elementary and secondary schools for 1950-51, 
these being based on the most recent data of the US Office 
of Education. These are preliminary figures; the final figures 
will be issued by that agency. Comparable figures by states 
for each year since 1941-42 will be found in earlier March 
or April issues of the NEA JourNat; also in 1952-53 NEA 
Handbook, page 46. 

The national average for 1941-42 was $1507; for 1942-43, 
$1599; for 1943-44, $1728; for 1944-45, $1846; for 1945-46, 
$1995; for 1946-47, $2254; for 1947-48, $2639; for 1948-49, 
$2846; for 1949-50, $3010; for 1950-51, $3126; for 1951-52, 
$3365*; for 1952-53, $3530.* 

Maximum salaries of classroom teachers in large cities are 
much higher than state averages. Here are some top 
maximums for classroom teachers with a master’s degree or 
higher preparation: Phoenix, $6184; Long Beach, $6715; 
Los Angeles, $6300; San Diego, $6000; San Francisco, $6615; 
$6500; Newark, $7000; Buffalo, $6000; New 
York, $6500; Milwaukee, $6027. 

These figures emphasize the importance of uniting the 
entire profession behind a nationwide campaign to awaken 
the public to the necessity of higher salaries if the schools 
are to be adequately staffed. 

Since 1922, the NEA Research Division has produced 
comprehensive information on salaries paid and_ salary 
schedules in city school systems. These facts have been 
effective in causing local schoolboards and state legislatures 
to make salary improvements. Information is also supplied 
to local and state associations. 


Average Average 





Rank State Salary Rank State Salary 
[ 1] New York $4154 [24] Montana $3004 
[ 2] California 3840 [25] Wyoming 2966 
[ 3] Connecticut 3717 {26} North Carolina 29544 
[ 4] Illinois 3671 [27] Oklahoma 2928 
[ 5] Delaware 3615 [28] Colorado 2915* 
[ 6] Maryland 3605 [29] Louisiana 2864 
[ 7] Michigan 3592 [30] New Hampshire 2833 
[ 8] New Jersey 3585 [31] Kansas 26622 
[ 9] Arizona 3582 [32] Vermont 2574 
[10] Washington 3486 [33] Idaho 2548 
[11] Massachusetts 3325 [34] Missouri 2536# 
[12] Oregon 3300 [35] Virginia 2487 
[13] Ohio $285 [36] West Virginia 2473 
[14] Nevada S27t* [37] Iowa 2450 
[15] Indiana 3250* [38] Nebraska 2386 
[16] Pennsylvania $225° [39] Tennessee 2270 
[17] New Mexico 3171 [40] South Dakota 2262 
[18] Texas 3145 [41] Alabama 2179 
; ones [42] North Dakota 2144 
_National Average 3126 [43] Maine 2131 
[19] Minnesota $128 [44] Georgia 2106 
[20] Wisconsin 3119 [45] Kentucky 2084 
[21] Utah 3095 [46] South Carolina 1964 
[22] Rhode Island 3086 [47] Arkansas 1877 
[23] Florida 3043 [48] Mississippi 1545 


Other estimates by the NEA Research Division for 
1950-51 are as follows: Alaska, $4163; Hawaii, $3537; 
and Puerto Rico, $1566. 





* Estimate by NEA Research Division. 
# Estimate by US Office of Education. 
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N WHAT we are all too prone 
to call “the good old days,” 
children were expected to re- 
spect their elders, and that was that. 
The simple presence of the teacher 
in the classroom (reinforced, per- 
haps, by the sight of the waiting 
birch rod) was usually sufficient to 
insure order and a deathly silence. 

Maintaining discipline today is an 
entirely different proposition, and 
the change stems from a revolution 
in America’s treatment of its chil- 
dren. Our youngsters now receive a 
minimum of physical punishment. 
They usually have a voice in the fam- 
ily councils; and parents, no longer 
posing as demi-gods, are making a 





Dr. Hymes is professor of education at 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. He is the au- 
thor of Understanding Your Child. 1952. 
188p. Prentice-Hall. 


Some ideas about the discipline of 
today’s children 


tremendous effort to live with them 
in a spirit of gentleness and amity. 


Crpren are now heard as well as 
seen in the home, and their decibel 
count is high. Modern parents not 
only talk with their youngsters; they 
listen to them, play with them, and 
enjoy them. Our small fry have 
achieved new status. 

In the long run this modern way 
of living with children will pay enor- 
mous and satisfying dividends. It 
promises to build better-feeling peo- 





JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


Discipline starts with an 
understanding of chil- 
dren’s normal behavior. 


SILBERSTEIN 


FROM 


MONKMEYER 
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ple, more fit to live in a democratic 
socicty. 

At any one point in childhood, 
however, the short-time result gives 
you pause. These free youngsters, 
when they are in the classroom, no 
longer automatically behave. You 
have to earn their good and coopera- 
tive responses by the way you treat 
them. The free person—child or adult 
citizen—has this much sovereignty. 

One thing has not changed: Most 
children want to be good. They want 
to take on the ways of the adults they 
admire around them. Within the 
limits that each age is capable of, 
children want to get along well with 
others, and to follow the laws and 
customs of their homes and schools. 
To do the right and consequently 
acceptable thing is the normal goal 
of every growing child. 


Tis fact is the basis for three ideas 
on how to live successfully with to- 
day’s youngsters in such a way that 
they become, of their own free will, 
law-abiding individuals. 
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The first of these ideas is this: 
Earn the liking of your youngsters, 
and they will behave up to the peak 
capacities of their age. If they think 
of you as their staunch ally and 
friend, the chances are that they will 
respond to your standards. 

The best aid to securing good 
class behavior is not your strong 
right arm; it is your smile, your 
friendliness, your sense of humor, 
your lack of tension. Good discipline 
in this atmosphere does not come be- 
cause you are older and the children 
“should” respect you; it comes be- 
cause you are warm and human, and 
the children like you. 

If you want to get the best out of 
the voungsters in your classroom, 
don’t think first of what people call 
discipline. Put your emphasis on a 
good relationship, on living well with 
youngsters. Do not set your goal on 


sober faces of children who have 


learned what they should not do. 
Work for smiling faces of youngsters 
who feel good about what they are 
doing. 





We fling down the gauntlet 


Duxine the last political campaign, 
many extravagant charges concerning 
our schools were made, including the 
charge of failure to teach the funda- 
mentals such as reading, spelling, and 
history. When this charge was re- 
peated in our community, we of the 
school staff decided to do something. 

With the approval of principals, 
teachers, and pupils, we challenged 
officers and directors of leading local 
organizations to match their infor- 
mation against teams of pupils in 
various grades and subjects. 

In most cases the challenge was ac- 
cepted. The first contest was between 
the PTA and a tenth-grade team in 
spelling. An overflow crowd wit- 
nessed the event, conducted by our 
county superintendent of schools. 
The tenth-graders triumphed by a 
score of 10-12. The PTA officers did 
well until they came to such words 
as embarrassment, paraffin, and ety- 
mology. 

The next group to accept a chal- 
lenge was the Rotary Club, whose 
officers and directors met a team of 
seventh-graders in a geography quiz. 
It was conducted by the school super- 
intendent of a neighboring town and 
was held at another PTA meeting 
with standing room only. 

The participants were required to 
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step up to the microphone in turn, 
and if one missed the question it was 
given to the next participant from 
the other team. If he also missed, the 
quiz-master answered it and went on 
to another question. The capital of 
Ecuador? The largest of the planets? 
A definition of the pampas? It was a 
hard-fought battle, but the seventh- 
graders squeaked*thru by the close 
score of 14-13. 

A third contest, on current affairs 
since June 1, 1952, was held between 
a highschool class and the American 
Legion, and again the students won, 
by a score of 17-13. Each contest 
aroused much interest thruout the 
community, and each was thoroly en- 
joyed by participants and spectators. 

In answer to the charge that the 
student teams were selected groups, 
we pointed out that the officers and 
directors of the community organi- 
zations were also selected groups! 

The contests were all conducted in 
good-natured rivalry and simply re- 
minded adults that schools today still 
do teach the fundamentals, even tho 
spelling may be called a part of the 
language-arts program and geography 
and history are parts of the social- 
science program. 

—J. W. STANSFIELD, superintendent 
of schools, Coulee Dam, Washington. 


‘The second idea is equally simple: 
Keep your youngsters on their toes. 
If you want them to operate on all 
cylinders, keep them busy ferreting 
out facts they truly want to know. 
Take them on trips to see new sights. 
ring grownups with real life know- 
how into the classroom to talk with 
them. 

When they have exciting things to 
do, children behave at their best. 
On the other hand, they are impa- 
tient with inactivity, with talk-talk, 
with far-away ideas that have no real- 
ity for them. They respond with irri- 
tation to playing a merely passive 
role. 

Youngsters normally have no per- 
sistent urge to be destructive. Ab- 
sorbing activities are like magnets 
pulling them with tremendous force 
into the best behavior that their age 
lets them achieve. 

Let me emphasize again, if your 
concern is with discipline, forget that 
word at the start. Concentrate in- 
stead on curriculum. Have a good 
program and an exciting classroom, 
and the necessity for discipline sel- 
dom arises. Children justifiably earn- 
ing praise, realistically meeting with 
success, becoming aware of the signifi- 
cance to their own lives of what they 
are studying, glide into good citizen- 
ship—they do not have to be pushed. 

Always keep in mind what a free 
child is like when he is good. Yester- 
day’s good child was a small adult. 
He was expected, in fact, to be more 
angelic than any adult ever could be. 
Today the free good child is a young- 
ster healthy for his age—living vitally 
as a six-year-old or nine- or fifteen- 
year-old should. He is not required 
to crush all his strong useful drives. 

The good six-year-old talks, for 
example. The good six-year-old 
moves about. The good six-year-old 
is highly social. The good six-year- 
old is imaginative. He is alive, re- 
sponsive, with ideas of his own. Thru 
energy, thru spontaneity, he is him- 
self, and he is good that way. 

And so at every age. Our task to- 
day is to see children as children. 
We must judge them good for their 
years, and not by uncompromising 
adult standards. By this yardstick 
many a school has better disciplined 
children than educators or the com- 
munity realize. 

Here, then, is the third lead: As 
you look at your youngsters, be sure 
that your standards of promptness, 
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of attention, of quiet, of courtesy, are 
realistically geared to children, not 
idealistically geared to angels. 

These suggestions do not work 
magic. Even if they work for you, you 
will still have many problems. In- 
evitably, in each group there are chil- 
dren who are emotionally sick, be- 
cause of the lives they have led or 
are leading. Something has forced 
them off the track of normal growth 
and makes them act in ways that are 
unacceptable. One of a teacher’s most 
important jobs is to draw the line 
between behavior which is healthy— 
no matter how hard it may be to live 
with—and behavior which stems from 
the pressures of emotional and social 
illness. 


You can be sure of one thing about 
the troublesome behavior of these 
disturbed children: There is no 
simple solution. The incredible com- 
plexity of the human’s social and 
emotional being is one lesson all 
teachers must learn. Too many of us 
think we are failing when we do not 
achieve what cannot be achieved— 
the quick solution to children’s dis- 
turbed and unhappy pasts. Too 
many of us attribute to bad teach- 
ing methods, or to bad theory, be- 
havior which roots in a child’s life- 
time of bad living. 

This needless selfblaming brings 
with it a distressing error. Worried 
and anxious, we find it easy to bog 
down in the quicksand area of super- 
ficial remedies: “Stand out in the 
hall.” “Go to the principal’s office.” 
“Stay after school.” When the quick 
remedies fail, as they ever must with 
the emotionally disturbed child, 
things go from bad to worse. Our 
anxiety pushes us into more rigorous 
methods, equally doomed to fail and 
now more hurtful to the child. 


Despre our large classes, despite the 
trouble sick children can cause, we 
must hold fast to one idea: The 
youngster who troubles us most has 
a reason for acting as he does. It is 
a complicated reason; it is almost 
certainly a reason beyond the child's 
control. He is not deciding to be bad, 
and he cannot decide to be good. The 
reason is forceful enough to enmesh 
the youngster and to drag him into 
the troublesome deeds he does. 
Once we remember this, we are 
on the way toward better discipline, 
even for these troubled children. For 
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The Greater Risk 
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Gov knows, there is risk in refusing 
to act till the facts are all in. But is 
there not greater risk in abandoning 
the conditions of all rational inquiry? 
Risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
take my chance that some traitors 
will escape detection than spread 
abroad a spirit of general suspicion 
and distrust which accepts rumor and 
gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry. 

I believe that that community is al- 
ready in process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neighbor 
as a possible enemy, where noncon- 
formity with the accepted creed, po- 
litical as well as religious, is a mark 


of disaffection; where denunciation, 
without specification or backing, takes 
the place of evidence; where ortho- 
doxy chokes freedom of dissent; where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of 
reason has become so timid that we 
dare not enter our convictions in the 


open lists to win or lose. 


Such fears as these are a solvent 





which can eat out 
the cement that 
binds the stones to- 
gether. They may 
in the end subject 
us to a despotism 
as evil as any that we dread. They 
can be allayed only insofar as we re- 
fuse to proceed on suspicion and trust 
one another until we have tangible 
ground for misgiving. The mutual 
confidence on which all else depends 
can be maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance upon free 
discussion. 

I do not say that these will suffice. 
Who knows but we may be on a slope 
which leads down to aboriginal sav- 
agery. But of this I am sure: If we 
are to escape, we must not yield a 
foot in demanding a fair field and an 
honest race for all ideas. 

—JUDGE LEARNED HAND. 





Excerpts 


from an address given before the 
Board of Regents, State of New York, 
last fall. 





these sick and unhappy youngsters 
need, as the first step toward their 
improvement, our sympathy and un- 
derstanding. They need our aware- 
ness of the fact that they are in diffi- 
culty. This feeling, even tho unex- 
pressed, gets over to these boys and 





We believe not in terror, but in 
tolerance; we believe in justice for 
everyone, regardless of his political 
faith, his racial origin, or his 
religious creeds. Those are the 
strongest ideas that have ever been 
let loose in the world. 
—William O. Douglas 





girls. We begin to bring to them 
what they have missed in their life: 
love, understanding, respect. 

We may have to stop these young- 
sters’ acts. We may have to say a 
“No” that is firm beyond doubt. Ex- 
plicitly, definitely, with no hesitation, 
we may have to make perfectly clear 
that the troublesome behavior must 
end for now. The child will hear our 
limits, and, to the extent that his 
sickness will let him, he will try to 
stop. 

But if our feelings are right inside 
us—no blame, no anger, no fury, but 
understanding—the child will listen 
to our heart as well as our tongue. 


The command of our tongue will 
help the group; the voice of our heart 
will help the child. 


EB pivinvat understanding is good, 
but it is not enough. We want to do 
still more, and there is one good 
thing all schools can do: Faculties 
can meet together. They can think 
together, plan together, building a 
school plan for treating these sick 
children with understanding. 

An individual teacher within the 
four walls of the classroom under- 
standably feels that he is doing only 
a little to lessen the stress from which 
the problem behavior stems. A 
united faculty, however, with every 
single member operating on the basis 
of an agreed-upon plan, can begin 
to produce some changes even in the 
behavior of the most disturbed child. 
The piling up, wherever such a 
youngster turns, of little helpful 
incidents—commendation, attention, 
friendliness, whatever will get at the 
cause—begins to undo the harm that 
his past living has done. 

Even such efforts will not produce 
changes overnight. But such efforts 
hold the promise that thru the years 
children will get the help they need 
to achieve what is their normal state 
of health—cooperative social behav- 


ior. + 
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TO DO IT 





Take good school photos 


This article, the fourth in a how-to-do-it 
series, was prepared by Charles Sansom, 
coordinator of school-community rela- 
tions, Austin Public Schools, Austin, 
Texas. Next month’s feature will dis- 
cuss a classroom-decoration project. 


EVERYONE recognizes the value of 
photographs as an effective means of 
interpreting the school program. But the 
time when just any picture of children 
was considered good human-interest ma- 
terial is past. Editors are being more and 
more particular about content, compo- 
sition, and dramatic appeal. 


The following suggestions are not 


Praise from a Parent 


Your child seems to be enjoying 
school. A happy child learns more 
readily than an unhappy child. I 
want her to be happy and to carry 
home some of her school happiness 
to share with you. . . .” So, in part, 
wrote my daughter’s second-grade 
teacher in the early days of the pres- 
ent school term. 

Almost every day thereafter my 
child has brought home letters, which 
serve as her daily writing lessons, 
telling what she has been doing in 
school. They recently have also in- 
cluded spelling words, as well as 
samples of other types of work being 
done during the day. 

At a mothers’ meeting early in the 
fall the teacher gave suggestions for 
helping children develop a love of 
reading. In subsequent meetings she 
provided further suggestions for help- 
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NEAL DOUGLASS 


meant to be all-inclusive, but they do 
contain some of the major points for 
consideration when photos are being 
taken for publication. 

[1] Know the purpose for which the 
picture is being taken. Is it a spot-news 
picture or time art? Will it illustrate an 
article or the superintendent’s annual re- 
port? The reason for the picture will 
often help determine the composition. 

[2] Tailor the photo to meet the needs 
of the particular publication which will 
be using it, just as the professional 
writer slants his article to fit the style 
and tone of the publication for which 
he is writing. 





ing them to do better work in their 
other school subjects. 

Her careful explanations about 
what the school is striving to do and 
why are most gratifying to me as a 
parent. I also welcome knowing how 
to help my child in ways approved by 
the school. Furthermore, I have com- 
plete assurance that my child is being 
handled firmly but with genuine 
kindness and understanding. I know 
that standards are high and that my 
daughter will be encouraged to work 
to the best of her individual capacity. 
I am deeply grateful to this teacher 
who demonstrates so convincingly 
that the most successful learning is 
achieved by a happy child. 

—MYRTLE SNYDER O’SHEA. Her child’s 
teacher is Mrs. Grace Beckwith White, 
Hendricks Avenue Elementary School, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


[3] Limit the number of people in 
the picture. A close-up shot of one, two, 
or three pupils can be printed in a size 
large enough to show facial expressions 
for greater dramatic and emotional ap- 
peal. As a rule, avoid taking large 
groups. Such pictures are too congested; 
they divide attention, and individuals 
cannot be identified easily. A picture of 
a few pupils demonstrating some typical 
activity gives the reader a more definite 
idea than does one of the whole class at 
work. Of course, there will be times 
when the mass effect is wanted. 

[4] Let the picture tell the story. 
Generally, the more reliance put on a 
legend to explain the picture, the less 
effective it is. 

[5] Strive for good composition. Be 
sure there is sufficient contrast in light 
and dark areas to result in clear, sharp 
images. Watch out for masses of white 
or light materials, which tend to give 
the photo a faded, washed-out appear- 
ance. 

[6] Make use of such props as charts, 
blackboards, maps, books, and globes to 
help tell the story. However, use only 
what is necessary to make the action 
clear. Too many objects distract atten- 
tion from the main idea or theme of 
the picture. 

[7] Have the subjects doing some- 
thing which adds to the theme of the 
picture. While such action will very 
often have to be posed, try to have the 
subjects relaxed and in as natural a 
setting as possible. Occasionally it may 
be possible to have the subjects go thru 
the motions and let the photographer 
snap the picture when they seem most 
natural and relaxed. 

[8] Look for unusual or different 
camera angles. Very often shooting from 
overhead or thru windows, utilizing 
mirror reflections, or catching profiles 
or silhouettes results in attractive pic- 
tures of unusual interest. At any rate, 
the face-the-camera shot should be used 
sparingly. And don’t forget to keep the 
background simple and appropriate. 

[9] Remember that subjects for good 
photographs can be found in the more 
or less routine school activities. Some of 
these are small reading groups, spelling 
drills, social studies, physical education, 
library, safety patrol, field trips, music, 
cafeteria, homemaking, and outdoor 
education. 

[10] In preparing the finished print 
for publication, mark it for cropping 
to eliminate unnecessarily wide margins. 
Good cropping has the effect of enlarg- 
ing the picture’s center of interest and 
bringing the action closer to the reader. 

Of course, every picture cannot rate 
100% on every point. But a high rating 
in three or four of these areas will 
usually result in a_better-than-average 
photo. 
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Freedom of the Mind 


The call for a powerful counter-offensive 


against forces that undermine freedom to learn 





DAY there are so many dis- 
honest critics of public educa- 
tion with their own axes to 
grind that the time has come 
for a powerful counter-offensive. As 
Robert M. Hutchins, former presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, 
has said: “The miasma of thought 
contro] that is now spreading over 
this country is the greatest menace to 
the United States since Hitler.” 

Anyone who believes in freedom 
also believes that it entails the duty 
to defend freedom in all its aspects, 
cost what it may. 

You have long been aware of the 
risk anyone runs today who wishes 
to defend the rule of reason, freedom 
of the mind, and freedom of con- 
science from the many selfappointed 
and selfstyled “‘patriots” who wish to 
establish thought control. 

Our universities and colleges have 
been selected as the latest victims of 
that No. 1 superpatriot, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, together with Senator Jenner 
and Congressman Velde. And the 
public schools are not going to be 
overlooked, for McCarthy has said, 
“We are going into the educational 
system,” and Velde indicates that 
private schools are also on the list. 
Senator Jenner began his hearings 
with the statement that the Mc- 
Carran Committee hearings contain 
evidence “that there are many hun- 
dreds of teachers organized by the 
Communist Party in a secret under- 
ground operation. . . . Subversion or- 
ganized so purposefully is properly 
the object of our attention.” 

The hope that a Republican Con- 
gress would demand a higher sense of 
responsibility from Senator Mce- 
Carthy seems unfounded. The first 
thing the Congress did was to in- 
crease the budget of his investigating 
committee. This is inexcusable when 





Mrs. Meyer is widely known as a writer 
and public speaker. This article is a 
condensation of her recent address be- 
fore the American Association of School 
Administrators (an NEA department), 
February 17, 1953. The address received 
an ovation from the audience, and there 
was an immediate demand that it be 
printed and widely circulated. The com- 
plete address was printed in NEA News 
for February 27, 1953; single copies are 
available free from NEA. 
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we consider that a committee of 
Congress has presented serious 
evidence against McCarthy that im- 
pugns his honesty, his moral integ- 
rity, and therefore his right to retain 
his seat in the Senate. 


Birore Senator McCarthy is al- 
lowed to investigate anyone else, 
would it not be more appropriate 
for the Senate to investigate Mc- 
Carthy? For his record as an investi- 
gator is shameful. He has accused 
people of communism on mere hear- 
say evidence, thus traducing our 
American principle of law that a 
man is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty. By such methods he 
has weakened the morale of our fed- 
eral service and spread suspicion and 
fear thruout the nation. 

Even those admirers of McCarthy 
who insist that his purposes are good 
must concede that he vitiates them 
with evil means. If we are to con- 
done his methods, however vicious, 
on the theory that the ends justify 
the means, then we are already on 
the way to totalitarianism. If we are 
going to uphold democracy against 
despotism, it can only be done suc- 
cessfully with democratic processes; 
for the means we use determine the 
ends we achieve. Yet this man, whose 
scorn of democratic processes, of law, 
and of justice is evident, whose 
methods are so sinister that he has 
lowered the prestige of our country 
thruout the world—this man has the 
audacity to announce that he will 
now attack the chief bulwark of our 
democracy, its educational institu- 
tions. 

As for Jenner, it was he who said 
on the floor of Congress where he has 
immunity from libel suits: “General 
Marshall is not only willing, he is 
eager to play the role of a lront man 
for traitors. The truth is this is no 
new role for him, for General George 
C. Marshall is a living lie.” If this 
Senator slanders a prominent, be- 
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loved, and respected citizen like Gen- 
eral Marshall, how can any defense- 
less educator expect justice at his 
hands? 

And what about Velde? Last year 
he introduced a bill [HR6335] order- 
ing the Librarian of Congress to 
mark all subversive matter in the 
Library of Congress, which contains 
over nine million volumes, and to 
compile a list thereof for guidance 
of other librarians in the United 
States. 

In the hands of such people, if this 
latest investigation is allowed to go 
on, lie your reputations and those of 
your fellow-educators. 

Velde’s bill never got on the floor; 
nor did that of Congressman John S. 
Wood, who in 1948 requested more 
than 70 colleges and universities to 
submit lists of their textbooks for 
examination as to possible subversive 
influences. The college presidents re- 
sisted the intrusion by Congressman 
Wood into their affairs so effectively 
that his committee ran for cover and 
explained that they had no intention 
of interfering with academic free- 
dom. 

The lesson is that courage pays off 
even in these anxious days. And Sen- 
ator McCarthy and his associates 
would not dare to challenge the uni- 
versities and colleges now if the 
American public had organized a na- 
tionwide defense of academic free- 
dom when these other Congressional 
attacks took place. 


Now! agree with former President 
Conant of Harvard that communists 
should not be appointed to any po- 
sition in a school, college, or univer- 
sity. I also believe with the New York 
City public-school authorities that 
known communists should be dis- 
missed. But again I agree with Dr. 
Conant that the independence of 
each college and university is threat- 
ened when governmental agencies of 
any sort start inquiries into the 
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Educational institutions exist not only 
for the teaching of familiar facts, but 
also for extending the boundaries of 
knowledge and developing the power to 
think. These latter purposes will not be 
served if teachers who are honestly and 
loyally carrying their explorations and 
discussions beyond the mere orthodox 
opinions of the moment are harried back 
into timorous commonplaces by inquis- 
itors who either ignorantly or cynically 
blanket them with subversives. 

—From an editorial in The Christian 
Science Monitor, February 25, 1953. 


It we do not resist these violations of 
academic freedom and free speech, our 
world policy will emerge nakedly as an 
unreflective and negative anti-Commu- 
nism pushing the great positive goals of 
democracy into the background. 

While building our strength to meet 
the threat of Communist tyranny in the 
world, it is equally imperative that we 
take heed of those dangerous forces of 
intolerance and character assassination, 
which threaten our freedom at home. 

The American concept of freedom of 
thought has met the tests of history, and 
we must not permit the forces of fear 
and hysteria to strangle freedom’s voice 
at home under the guise of preserving 
freedom in the world. Proper security 
measures are essential, and treason must 
be dealt with without mercy, but Amer- 
ican freedom will be weakened, not 
strengthened, by thought control, in- 
sistence on conformity, and the growing 
infringement upon basic civil liberties. 

This is the hour for educators and 
people in all walks of life to stand up 
and be counted. We must give one of 
the four freedoms—Freedom from Fear— 
real substance and meaning in every 
classroom and in every meeting hall in 
America. 

Such a counter-offensive in support of 
academic freedom and basic civil liber- 
ties would do much to raise the level 
of political courage and morality. 

—Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
CIO, before the American Association of 


School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 18, 1953. 
° 


The American school system stands to- 
day as the fundamental bulwark of 
democracy. Men who say that in every 
little red schoolhouse there is a red 
teacher lie. If there be a more loyal body 
of people than the teachers of this re- 
public who, with inadequate income and 
often with inadequate facilities, have 
reared generation after generation be- 
lieving in the free way of life, I do not 
know it... . 

I speak upon this today with deep 
feeling, because I know that if the free- 
dom of the university is denied, the next 
attempt will be to silence the pulpit. 

We wish to say to all who think in 
these terms that the freedom of our 
educational institutions, the freedom of 
our churches and their pulpits will be 
preserved, and we are prepared to meet 
this attack, whatever the cost. 

Let the educators and the churches of 
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nature of the instruction given. The 
independence of the institutions as 
corporate, scholarly organizations is 
of supreme importance. 

How, then, should the universities 
and schools decide who is a “known 
communist”? If a university presi- 
dent decides that a serious allegation 
of communism against one of his 
faculty members deserves attention, 
he should set up a committee of in- 
quiry made up. of academic col- 
leagues, possibly with legal advisers. 

The president must assume the 
loyalty of all scholars until factual 
proof to the contrary comes to his at- 
tention. Only then does he act—and 
he acts only to have the scholar’s col- 
leagues determine whether he is a 
communist. If the accusations against 
him in the judgment of his fellows 
seem wellfounded, the scholar should 
be asked to resign, since he-has joined 
a conspiratorial group hostile to the 
central aim of all universities—the 
search for truth. 

In the public-school system the 
boards of education and the admin- 
istrators are legally responsible for 
conduct of the schools, and any in- 
fringement of this legal responsibil- 
ity by other government agencies 
should not be tolerated. 

In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower declared that it is 
the primary responsibility of the ex- 
ecutives to keep disloyal and dan- 
gerous employes out of the federal 
government. The President should 
be reminded that executives of edu- 
cational institutions should have the 
same right to control their loyalty 
programs as executives of the federal 
government. 

At a recent meeting of educators 
from different parts of the country, 
we discovered that the morale of our 
teachers has already been seriously 
undermined by indiscriminate at- 
tacks on the profession by super- 
patriotic groups that organize their 
own witch-hunts. Teachers are fear- 
ful for their jobs and fearful of ever- 
growing attacks upon them. 

If in addition to the local attacks 
to which our public schools have 
been subjected, they must now be ex- 
posed to the demagogic methods of 
Velde, Jenner, and McCarthy, the 
security of our public-school teachers 
will be completely destroyed. ‘There- 
fore, it must be clearly established 
that only the boards of education and 
the administrators have the right to 
question a teacher’s loyalty and then 
only upon sufficient evidence, and 
that they likewise have the respon- 
sibility of defending the school per- 
sonnel against unjust attacks. 


Some strong boards of education 


have already demonstrated their abil- 
ity to handle the situation wisely. 
But most of these boards will need 
popular support to carry out their 
legal duties. The American people 
must now realize that they are the 
ones who make the climate of public 
opinion and that they must come to 
the defense of our public schools and 
of our institutions of higher learning. 
For the independence of our whole 
educational system will be jeopar- 
dized if Velde, Jenner, and Mc- 
Carthy are not stopped. 

Our whole educational system may 
be brought under government con- 
trol unless we manage to clarify the 
role of our free universities in the 
national scene and of the public 
schools in the community, and the 
reasons why academic security and 
academic freedom are the foundation 
of civil freedom itself. 

You school administrators in your 
own communities can build up a 
strong defense, not only against Con- 
gressional threats of intimidation but 
also against your local selfstyled “‘pa- 
triots’”” who want to dictate what you 
may teach, who shall teach, and what 
textbooks you shall use. 

The country’s fear of communism 
can readily be centered in the fear of 
parents that their children are being 
subjected to subversive teachers, sub- 
versive textbooks, and subversive in- 
doctrination. The fact that a few 
communist teachers have been dis- 
missed in the New York City public- 
school system strengthens the hands 
of any Congressman who takes it into 
his head to upset educational morale 
thruout the country by starting more 
and more communist hunts in the 
nation’s schools. What the New York 
City situation actually proves is that 
our boards of education and our 
school administrators can handle the 
problem of subversive teachers with 
fairness and efficiency. 

Good relations with the commu- 
nity and with parents who have be- 
come a part of the school’s activities 
are the best defense against selfish 
pressure groups with some private ax 
to grind. 

Particularly is this true in defend- 
ing the curriculum and the choice of 
textbooks against irresponsible at- 
tacks. The content of the curriculum 
and the choice of textbooks should 
be the result of consultation and 
agreement between the principal 
and teachers and thereafter of ap- 
proval by the board of education. If, 
in addition, the curriculum is ex- 
plained to the PTAs and _ other 
citizens groups working for the pub- 
lic schools, the superintendent of 
schools can be readily defended 
against the attacks of predatory 
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groups and of wellmeaning but ig- 
norant critics. 

As a layman, it is my opinion that 
the laity should not be allowed to 
dictate the curriculum nor the choice 
of textbooks, as these are matters 
requiring professional competence 
which the average layman does not 
possess. To be sure, “the schools be- 
long to the people.” They have the 
right and the duty to make recom- 
mendations but not the right to dic- 
tate. 

Above all else you must impress 
upon your communities that next to 
our free political institutions, our 
free public-school system ranks as the 
greatest achievement of democratic 
life in America. Make it known that 
the free schools are the glory of our 
culture and civilization; and that 
there is no point to the local control 
of our public-school system unless the 
local citizens protect it from domina- 
tion by political adventurers of every 
description, whether they be commu- 
nists or fascists. Make plain that our 
public schools are the necessary con- 
dition for the continuance of our de- 
mocracy and for its further develop- 
ment and that both depend on active 
community par ticipation. 

Parents are appreciative people. 
If their children come home from 
school happy, if the children are 
obviously developing and growing 
socially and intellectually, your com- 
munity will be with you. And the 
boards of education will feel strong 
enough to resist interference with 
their legal responsibilities. 


Bur the solution of your own prob- 
lems is largely dependent upon the 
way the colleges and universities face 
the weaknesses in their own organiza- 
tions. 

What is the typical practice in our 
country? I quote a report of the 
American Association of University 
Professors: “In the typical (Amer- 
ican) institution in 1941 the board of 
trustees appointed the deans, and the 
deans, in turn, designated the depart- 
ment executives, all without benefit 
of consultation with the teaching 
staff.” In many of our smaller col- 
leges the faculty have been con- 
sidered little more than hired hands. 

This undemocratic situation in 
many of our institutions of learning 
has confused the whole problem of 
academic freedom. It shows contempt 
for the very people who are carriers 
of our culture, who have to carry for- 
ward those high traditions and adjust 
them to the present needs of their 
students. Some of our oldest univer- 
sities have developed excellent meth- 
ods of faculty tenure and coopera- 
tion. But they are far too few. 
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Just as you public-school admin- 
istrators must become more demo- 
cratic if academic freedom is to be 
put on a sound basis, so all univer- 
sity and college trustees must study 
their relation to their faculties and 
make a clear division between the 
professional responsibilities of the 
faculty and the lay responsibilities 
of the trustees. 

But since this cannot be achieved 
overnight, the trustees must realize 
in the face of McCarthy’s threats 
more strongly than ever before that 
they are not only the trustees of 
buildings and grounds but of a sa- 
cred tradition—freedom of learning, 
freedom of expression, and freedom 
of the mind. It is the trustees who 
must now accept the onus of their 
position and tell all the Congression- 
al investigators that the trustees are 
responsible for the selection of the 
presidents or deans who in turn select 
the faculty and that, if anybody in 
their institution has to answer ques- 
tions, the trustees must be the ones 
to do so. 

In fact, our university officials 
should accept this responsibility vol- 
untarily, for otherwise they will be 
forced to do so. For McCarthy has 
said that he is going to expose not 
only “communistic thinkers” where- 
ever he finds them but the people 
who appointed them. That will in- 
volve university presidents and trus- 
tees. 

I was sorry when one group of uni- 
versity presidents at a recent con- 
vention weakened their position by 
announcing in response to McCar- 
thy’s threats that they welcomed in- 
vestigation. They should have told 
him that neither he nor Jenner nor 
Velde has the qualifications to con- 
duct such an investigation. 


Wauar would the newspaper pub- 
lishers or the radio and television 
industry or the clergy have said if 
McCarthy had announced that he 
wanted to investigate them? Well, the 
freedom of the mind is just as sacred 
as freedom of the press and freedom 
of religion. And all these freedoms 
will be undermined if McCarthy and 
company are allowed to destroy the 
last remnants of academic freedom. 
Either we are all free or we are all 
slaves. 

In times of war—even in times of 
a cold war—we restrict our freedoms 
thru legislative action to preserve 
freedom. Democracy has a genius for 
accommodating the competing claims 
of freedom and national security in 
periods of danger and crisis. But Mc- 
Carthy, Jenner, and Velde do not 
seek such rational accommodations 
to a temporary situation. They have 


this nation and all who believe in free- 
dom stand together. The press should be 
our great ally. Its own freedom which 
is fundamental to the free society is like- 
wise involved. 

—G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop, Balti- 
more-Washington Area of the Methodist 
Church, February 24, 1953. 


What will be the effect upon young 
people in our schools and colleges when 
they see their teachers investigated by 
men who are reckless with accusation 
and careless with the truth? 

It is utterly repugnant to the high 
principles of American education and 
abhorrent to everything the churches 
stand for that men like these should 
mock us with their cynicism. 

Let us go back to true American prin- 
ciples of honest dealing and fair play. 
Let us be vigilant for liberty, making 
sure it is not stolen from us by the Com- 
munists nor yet undermined by our pre- 
tended patriots. 

—A. Powell Davies, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, 
D. C., February 22, 1953. 


The problem we face is not simple, 
but the basic issue is clear. If we are 
to hold fast our most cherished values 
as a free people, we must preserve both 
freedom and national security. We must 
not sacrifice one in our attempt to pre- 
serve the other. .. . There is a commu- 
nist threat that must be faced. There is 
also the danger that we may lose our 
liberties by the very means employed to 
defend them. . .. In other words, the 
communist threat to freedom and democ- 
racy is both direct and indirect. The di- 
rect threat comes from communists and 
communist sympathizers. The indirect 
threat lies in what fear of communism 
may lead us to do to ourselves. We must 
not become like the thing we profess to 
hate. ... 

We hate communism and other forms 
of totalitarianism for what they do to 
the human spirit. Our real enemy is an 
ideology, a point of view, a set of values, 
and a way of doing things which threat- 
en to enslave the human mind... . We 
must judge people and movements by 
the ends they seek, their behavior, their 
attitudes, their methods, not by labels 
they pin on themselves or others pin on 
them. . 

We believe that the attempt to fight 
communism by using totalitarian tech- 
nics is not only ineffectual but actually 
aids the communist enemies of democ- 
racy by undermining our free institu- 
tions. We do not have to choose between 
communist infiltration and methods of 
witchhunting, character assassination, 
and demagogery. Both are evil; both are 
threats to freedom and democracy. We 
repudiate both. 

—Excerpts from “The Communist 
Threat to Freedom and Democracy” in 
the Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, January 1953. 
Free copies of the complete statement 
may be ordered from the AAUW, 1634 
Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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demonstrated their lack of fitness by 
corrupting the legislative process and 
debasing the Congressional power 
of investigation into an attack on 
the very foundation of liberty. 
Thus, the press, the church  or- 
ganizations, the radio and television 
administrators should wake up to 
the fact that there is nothing to pre- 
vent McCarthy from putting them 
next on his list of victims. Certainly 
these groups should not wait for Mc- 
Carthy to pick them off one by one. 
: he press thruout the country should 
step forward quickly to defend not 
merely its own but all freedoms. 
And where do the clergy stand on 
the question of academic freedom? 
Are they now going to live up to this 
noble statement ‘of the National 
Council of Churches: 
“We are distressed at the persist- 


ent violation of human rights in 
manv countries—our own included. 
We are uneasy when freedom 


anywhere is restricted by totalitarian 
practices, be they political, social, 
economic or religious. ... Men must 
be free not only to worship but also 
to speak and act as responsible hu- 
man beings in accordance with their 
conscience.’ The clergy of all de- 
nominations must now unite in a 
protest against these latest Congres- 
sional inquisitions, or they may be 
the next to burn at the stake. 

The college presidents, I believe, 
can stop Congressional investigations 
of our educational system in all its 
branches if they act in unison. They 
should, all of them, communicate at 
once with their vast alumni associa- 
tions and ask them to take measures 
for a counter-offensive. 

In Oregon all the veterans organi- 
zations got together and issued a 
statement defending the state’s pub- 
lic-school system and rejecting an 
additional loyalty oath tor public- 
school teachers. I don’t think Mc- 
Carthy will tangle with the schools 
ot Oregon, for he would have to take 
on the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


In its national convention last 
August, the American Legion reaf- 


firmed its faith in the public schools 
as defenders of American ideals and 
called upon its members to resist all 
subversive attacks on the _ schools 
and upon the teaching profession. 
The veterans organizations could be 
a great stabilizing force in our na- 
tion, if all the Legion posts would 
carry out this mandate to protect our 
educational system and if all the state 
organizations would follow the lead 
of the Oregon veterans. 

And when are we going to hear 
from the labor unions on academic 
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freedom? 
ions were allowed to do their own 
house-cleaning of communist influ- 
ence. Yet they had far more commu- 
nists than will ever be found on our 
campuses. They, too, must now show 
their devotion to other people's free- 
dom and to the national welfare by 
demanding that educational leaders 
be allowed the same autonomy. 
Fortunately, our educational sys- 
tem has powerful friends in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the American Association 
of University Women. (The latter 
has just issued a practical program 
for the protection of American free- 
dom.) But these and other national 
groups who have the nation’s respect 
—the PTAs, the women’s clubs, the 
service clubs—should now carry the 
demand for academic freedom to 
Congress and the White House. Ulti- 
mately the only way to meet this 
challenge to education will be to 
stop it with popular resentment. 


The powerful labor un- 


Don’t imagine any college presi- 
dent or public- school administrator 
would have a fair hearing if he faced 
the Congressional investigators, no 
matter how noble a typewritten state- 
ment he might present. 

I have been present at the Jenner 
hearings. I have seen only one sight 
to compare with it—a bull fight 
where half a dozen men stick knives 
into the bull before the matador, or 
in this case, the committee chairman, 
closes in for the kill. 

Judging by past performance, the 
plan will be to expose a few teachers 
who look suspicious and may even be 
guilty of communist affiliations. 
‘Then with the support of an aroused 
public opinion behind them, our 
Congressional inquisitors will attack 
teachers whose opinions they dislike. 

‘Then McCarthy will move in. As 
in the past, he will produce his pro- 
fessional ex-communists to say that 
Professor X was known as a fellow- 
communist. Before the poor man can 
recover from shock, his name will 
flame in every headline, his college 
branded as harboring communism. 

Financial contributions to the in- 
stitution will fall off at once. Faculty 
morale will be shot to pieces. It will 
take years before the particular col- 
lege can recover from the damage. 
‘The very fabric of our society will be 
damaged, and the noble ideals that 
have made this nation great will be 
shattered unless the American people 
now rise in their might to preserve 
the freedom of the mind. 

For one thing, they should become 
suspicious of some of McCarthy’s so- 
called ex-communist witnesses. The 


only claim to credibility his favorite 
witness, Budenz, enjoys is that he 
was formerly a liar, conspirator, and 
traitor who sold his country down 
the river. Yet he is allowed to blast 
the reputations of American citizens 
with denunciations for which he has 
no documentary proof, 


Ox THE whole, it seems to me that 
all groups who wish to preserve aca- 
demic freedom should turn to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for leadership in 
this momentous issue. As the former 
president of Columbia University, he 
still has a great responsibility, and 
I am sure, a great interest in protect- 
ing all universities from = intimida- 
tion by Congressional committees. 

His attitude toward these Congres- 
sional invasions of academic I{ree- 
dom was demonstrated when as pres- 
ident of Columbia University he 
flatly refused Congressman Wood's 
demand that the universities study 
their textbooks and libraries for sub- 
versive ideas. The Eisenhower Re- 
publicans must act quickly. If they 
have any political wisdom, they will 
not let McCarthy blacken their rec- 
ords by permitting him to slander so 
honorable a group as our educators. 

It has always been a psychological 
phenomenon anda perpetual danger 
to a democracy that psychopathic 
characters get a hear ing more quickly 
than rational. wellbalanced human- 
beings because it is much harder to 
establish truth than to sell the public 
a plausible untruth. This era of con- 
fusion is favorable to the demagogues 
and their nostrums. 

The Western European universi- 
ties have suffered such indignities 
that it will take them years to recover, 
even tho they have now been freed 
from Nazi and Fascist domination. 
How do we know that McCarthy is 
not trying to imitate the European 
dictators? How do we know that he 
is not plotting to destroy the strong- 
est bastions of freedom we possess, 
our universities, in order to frighten 
all his critics into an abject silence? 


Tu : friends of democracy and hu- 
man freedom today are not going to 
defend their freedom successfully by 
sitting on their hands. We must ap- 
peal to the country quickly, widely, 
actively. We must understand clear ly 
that the future of our republic is at 
stake. We must make the issues of 
academic freedom so clear that 
everyone can understand them. 
Life is always a combat between 
truth and falsehood, and truth re- 
news itself in the struggle. Our noble 
heritage of freedom will always have 
to be recaptured by each generation 
if it is to remain a reality. + 
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A father, 

his daughter, 
and her school 
principal 


agree that 


Good Driving Is No Accident 


The Father Says 


1 AM the father of a woman driver, 
who, I proudly proclaim, is a good 
driver. 

The credit goes to the driver- 
education course that Carolyn took 
at McKinley Technical Highschool 
in Washington, D. C., a course typ- 
ical of hundreds being offered by our 
schools. 

She was taught the fundamentals 
of automobile’ construction, — safe 
operation, signaling, parking, and 
trafhe laws. Classroom lectures were 
put to practice in a car with dual 
clutch and brake pedals, in the midst 
of city traffic. The course presented 
information which a young person 
who merely “took up” driving under 
the tutelage of a relative probably 
would not acquire for several years, 
if ever. 

Carolyn developed the confidence 
which comes with competence. The 
course instilled in her a pride in a 
high standard of performance and a 
strong sense of personal responsibil- 
ity. That combination makes for 
steady, sensible driving—and safety. 

At an age when she would have 
learned driving anyway, she learned 
it the right way. She has carried safe 
and sound driving habits thru her 
further school and business career 
and into the operation of her own 
family car. Knowing this greatly 
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eases my mind as to her safety and 
the safety of others. 

—ARTHUR H. KOONCE, foreign news 
editor of The Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


His Daughter Says 


Dap thinks I am a good driver. If 
I am, then most of the credit must 
go to my course in driver education. 

Dad always thought that young 
drivers didn’t have good judgment. 
He thought too many drove like jet- 
propelled demons, skidding to on-a- 
dime stops. 

I believe driver education helps 
students develop good judgment. 
They learn that safe and sane oper- 
ation is best. They are told that 
85% of automobile accidents are 
the fault of the driver. Then they 
are taught how to sharply reduce 
the human error. 

Student drivers are made to realize 
that careful driving is smarter than 
dare-devil driving. Surveys have 
shown that students with driver edu- 
cation have 40% to 60% fewer ac- 
cidents than other teenagers. They 
seem to know‘better what to do and 
how to do it; they are more respon- 
sible. 

If highschools continue driver edu- 
cation, our highways should become 
pleasanter and safer each year. 

—CAROLYN KOONCE KOENIG, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Koonce. 
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DRAWING BY DE GRAFFENRIEC L 


Her Principal Says 

I FEEL that driver education is a 
matter of importance and a respon- 
sibility which the schools should 
share with parents and with the com- 
munity. 

Our student-driving course is very 
popular. One-half credit is given 
for the one-semester course open to 
seniors. Each year 100 students are 
enrolled in three daily classes of 15- 
17 students each. A faculty member 
specially trained in driver education 
teaches the 48-minute classes. 

With only one car available, three 
students go out at a time while the 
remainder work on classroom proj- 
ects. ‘The general ratio is two days 
in the classroom and three on the 
road. 

I think teaching teenagers to drive 
is a problem of developing good 
social attitudes rather than mere 
mechanical skill. Most youngsters 
learn to drive quickly and easily, 
but teaching them to drive carefully 
with the distractions and emotional 
tensions of growing up is a challeng- 
ing assignment. Providing them 
with understandings deep enough to 
affect basic attitudes and control 
emotions requires the greatest teach- 
ing skill. 

—CHARLES E. BISH, principal, Mc- 
Kinley Senior Highschool, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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We're mighty proud of Junior 


HE millennium has arrived—and 
the NEA JourNa_ is responsible. 
Recently I received the following 
request: “THE JOURNAL this year 
might well carry an article on the 
way in which junior colleges in 
Texas are ‘bursting at the seams.’ . .. 
Would you be willing to write an 
article on this subject?” 

Imagine, if you will, the signifi- 
cance of such a request—a Texan, al- 
beit a naturalized Texan, actually 
being encouraged to brag about his 
state! Why are Texas junior colleges 
great? Well, I’m mighty glad you 
asked that question. Pull up a chair 
and let’s look at the facts. 


Tue oldest junior college in the 
United States is located in Texas. 
This institution, Decatur Baptist 
College, established in 1897, was 
founded as a junior college in con- 
trast with some institutions of earlier 
vintage that had been set up as theo- 
logical seminaries. 

While several privately controlled 
junior colleges were established in 
Texas in the 20-year period follow- 
ing the start of Decatur Baptist Col- 
lege, it was not until the end of this 
span in 1917 that the first two public 
junior colleges in the state were 
created. These institutions, now 
called Tarleton State College and 
Arlington State College, still rank 
among the best in Texas. 

Almost three-quarters of the Texas 
junior colleges founded prior to 1920 
were private institutions. Since that 
time the trend has been reversed; 
two-thirds of the junior colleges 
created subsequently are public in- 
stitutions. This shift is typical of 


Dr. Reynolds is editor of the Junior 
College Journal with headquarters at 
The University of Texas. 
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—junior colleges, that is, 


brags a naturalized Texan. 


junior-college development in other 
parts of the country. 

Let us study the rapid growth of 
junior colleges in Texas by com- 
paring the year 1938-39 with 1950-51. 


Junior colleges in 1938-39 were 
housed in physical plants whose 
value, including the campus, was ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. In 1950-51, 
junior colleges operated in buildings 
and on campuses worth $60,000,000. 
Incomplete figures show a combined 
junior-college budget of $1,750,000 
for the earlier year and $16,000,000 
for the latter. 

A comparison of the educational 
programs of the two periods shows a 
similar rapid expansion. In the ear- 
lier year, the preparatory and pre- 
professional curriculums numbered 








Education is a companion which 
no misfortune can decrease, no 
crime destroy, no enemy alienate, 
no despotism enslave; at home a 
friend, abroad an introduction, in 
solitude a solace, in society an 
ornament. It chastens vice, guides 
virtue, and gives grace and govern- 
ment to genius. Education may 
cost financial sacrifice and mental 
pain, but in both money and life 
values it will repay every cost one 
hundred fold. 

—Author Unknown 








10, while in the latter year the num- 
ber was 27. Terminal and semipro- 
fessional curriculums increased from 
19 to 41. 

Further evidence of the expanding 
program of Texas junior colleges is 
obtained by comparing adult-educa- 
tion enrolments. In the earlier year 


their enrolment was approximately 
1900, while in the latter year the 
enrolment was approximately 13,000. 

During the period from 1939 to 
1951, the number of junior colleges 
exclusive of business institutions in- 
creased from 37 to 44. Enrolments 
increased from 15,000 to 44,000, and 
the number of faculty members rose 
from 800 to 1950. 

In spite of this rapid growth, high 
standards have been consistently 
maintained. In the school years com- 
pared, not only were all the institu- 
tions accredited in some manner, but 
the number of institutions holding 
the highest accreditation possible— 
membership in the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—increased from 16 to 21. 
Several additional junior colleges are 
currently applicants for similar ac- 
creditation. 


Wauar are the reasons for this rapid 
growth? Several factors are probably 
involved. 

The quality of the faculty and ad- 
ministrators in Texas junior colleges 
is high, and their educational back- 
ground is satisfactory. Over three- 
fourths of the administrators have 
either doctors or masters degrees. 
Seven-tenths of the faculty members 
teaching nonvocational subjects have 
their MA or PhD. Ninety-one per- 
cent of the faculty-administration 
group have their baccalaureate de- 
grees, and over half of the remaining 
nine percent are teaching vocational 
classes where their successful trade 
experience provides a highly desir- 
able educational background. 

Texas junior-college administra- 
tors and faculty members also have a 
considerable background of practical 
experience. A system of tenure has 
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resulted in a stability of administra- 
tive and faculty staff that has made 
possible top-flight programs. 

Faculty members and adminstra- 
tors have also exhibited an admir- 
able understanding of the philosophy 
of the junior college. This is evi- 
denced by the continually expanding 
curriculums, the creation of favor- 
able public relations, and the effec- 
tive service which the junior colleges 
provide for their communities. 

The professional interests of Texas 
junior-college administrators is at- 
tested by their activity in profession- 
al organizations. Forty of the 44 
junior colleges are listed in the last 
Junior College Directory as active 
or provisional members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 
Individuals representing these junior 
colleges are active in the affairs of 
this organization. The 1953 annual 
meeting of the AAJC, in fact, is 
scheduled for Dallas. 

Junior-college personnel are also 
active in the three Texas organiza- 
tions for junior colleges. These or- 
ganizations are: the Texas Junior 
College Association, which is con- 
cerned primarily with problems of 
collegiate standards; the Texas Pub- 
lic Junior College Association, which 
affords administrators of public jun- 
ior colleges an opportunity to coop- 
erate in working out their problems; 
and the Texas Junior College Teach- 
ers Association, which deals with 
problems of professional growth. 

In addition to the professional 
memberships previously listed, staff 
members are also active in other pro- 
fessional organizations in which the 
emphasis is directed to fields other 
than the junior college. 

One reason for the strength of the 
junior-college movement in Texas is 
the great variety of institutions, 
which avoids stereotyping and makes 
for progress. In addition to the many 
types of public junior colleges, the 
privately controlled junior colleges 
have a wide range, including church- 
related, nonprofit, and proprietary. 
There are coeducational junior col- 
leges along with junior colleges for 
a single sex. There are predomi- 
nantly academic junior colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, and all shades of dif- 
ference between these two extremes. 


Tue junior-college movement in 
Texas has long since passed the ex- 
perimental stage. These institutions 
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benefit from this fact in the support 
and understanding they receive. 

Some financial problems remain to 
be solved. It is a fact, however, that 
the public understanding of the jun- 
ior-college movement makes possible 
a sympathetic, intelligent, and coop- 
erative attitude toward the efforts 
made by junior-college leaders to 
solve these problems. 

Support is further evidenced by 
the growth records of the junior 
colleges. Figures describing these 
growth records were cited earlier in 
this article. That the growth is con- 
tinuing is borne out by the enrol- 
ment trends during 1952-53. 

Furthermore, public understand- 
ing and support of the junior-college 
movement may be observed in the 
programs of some of the colleges and 
universities of the state. Assistance 
is made available in some of these 
colleges and universities for a coop- 
erative approach to solving profes- 
sional problems of junior colleges. 

Texas junior-college students are 
an important reason for the rapid 


growth of junior colleges in the state. 
Not only is this obviously true from 
the quantitative aspect, but the qual- 
ity of these students is high. They 
have made good records wherever 
they have gone. 

The curriculum of these junior 
colleges is broad, and—with the rec- 
ognition of new educational needs— 
grows ever broader. Evidence of this 
condition was presented in the pre- 
vious data on the expansion of the 
curriculum offerings in the junior 
colleges from the school year 1938- 
39 to 1951-52. 


Texans—natives, that is—are inor- 
dinately modest individuals. Natural- 
ized citizens, however, are so awe- 
struck by Texas that their bragging 
has led others to believe that boast- 
fulness is a characteristic of the state. 
Such a characterization is untrue. To 
native Texans, the fact that the jun- 
ior-college development has reached 
noteworthy proportions is no cause 
for comment, because as far as they 
are concerned, it merely means that 
they have at last attained a size nor- 
mal and suitable for their great state. 

+ 
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The curriculum of Texas junior colleges 
is broad, and—with the recognition of 
new educational needs — grows ever 
broader. 
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Making the Grade with Parents 


OR several years there has been 

growing dissatisfaction with the 
traditional system of school marking 
on an absolute scale. Uneasy ques- 
tions have been asked: “Just what do 
marks measure?” “Is a teacher’s sub- 
jective judgment a reliable measure 
of child achievement?” 

In keeping with newer theories of 
education, the trend is toward rating 
a child in terms of his own ability, 
altho some educators still feel that 
since the world is fiercely competi- 
tive, students should have competi- 
tive experiences in school. 

\ considerable number of schools 
have shifted to parent-teacher con- 
ferences as a system of reporting, 
often in combination with, or alter- 
nating with, written reports. 

Today educators realize how im- 
portant it is that school and com- 
munity cooperate in planning for im- 
proved reporting. Here are a few 
examples of what changes are being 
made in methods of reporting and 
how they are being brought about. 

For additional ideas on reporting 
see School Marks and Promotions. 
Prepared by the NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers and NEA Re- 
search Division. It may be ordered 
for 15¢ from the NEA. 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Unlike many other school systems, 
we were actively encouraged by par- 
ents to shift from the standard send- 
home report cards. 





THE REPORT CARD 


by George Wolfe 


IN THE *"MONMOUTH EDUCATOR** 


After parents expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the status quo, parent- 
teacher conferences were given a trial 
run in one elementary school in 1934. 
At the end of the year, the parents 
voted overwhelmingly for continu- 
ance of the plan. 

Parents of children attending 
other schools began to bombard the 
schoolboard with requests that the 
conference method be used thruout 
the city, and in 1937 this was finally 
done in all elementary schools. 

Our parent-teacher conferences 
take place three times a year. For 
each conference the teacher assembles 
samples of the child’s daily work; 
achievement-test results and other 
pertinent materials that reflect the 
child’s progress; a report card, re- 
tained by the teacher, which covers 
work habits and social behavior as 
well as scholastic achievement. 

A survey of parent reactions made 
in 1950 showed that 80% preferred 
conferences to send-home reports. 
A similar survey sent to all teachers 
revealed them to be almost unani- 
mously in favor of the change, de- 
spite its time-consuming nature. 


—EDNA J. DURLAND, elementary su- 
pervisor, 


Pinella County, Florida 


The need for changing our system 
of reporting pupil progress was made 
clear by years of child study as part 
of our elementary inservice program. 

After testing a number of ideas, 
the present report card was intro- 
duced in 1950. It is a booklet with 
one page for teacher-parent com- 
ments for each marking period. The 
cards for grades three thru six pro- 
vide extra pages for checking items 


related to student behavior patterns. 

In addition to the card, other 
means of reporting are used. Sam- 
plings of school work are sent home, 
parent-teacher conferences are fre- 
quent, and parents are urged to visit 
classrooms. 

—FLOYD T. CHRISTIAN, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Clearwater, 
Florida. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


For years our reporting system con- 
sisted of letter or numerical grades in 
subjectmatter areas, plus similar 
ratings on deportment. 

Some of our schools are now using 
informal notes to parents, supple- 
mented by teacher-parent confer- 
ences. Other schools use printed 
forms that provide space for check- 
ing certain items describing the 
pupil’s growth in the several learn- 
ing areas, including personality de- 
velopment and general citizenship. 
This plan is supplemented by teach- 
er-parent conferences. 

Our schools have close working re- 
lationships with parents. Parents, 
pupils, teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators are learning to work to- 
gether effectively. he acceptance of 
our present reporting system can be 
credited to cooperative effort and im- 
proved understanding. 

—J. H. HADLEY, superintendent. 


Hillsborough County, Florida 


During almost 20 years of study, 
we have changed gradually from 
ABC marking to our present system. 

In grades one thru three, narrative 
reports plus a form showing attend- 
ance, height, weight, and reading 
level are sent to parents every nine 





“Gosh, what'll Pop say when he sees THIS?” 
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“TI could tell him a goat ate it.” “Or a masked rider suddenly grabbed it.” “‘Or it fell in the gutter and floated away.” 
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When you change your system of reporting, parents are more likely 
to be enthusiastic if they have shared in the planning. 


weeks. In addition, at least two par- 
ent-teacher conferences are held dur- 
ing the year. 

In grades four to six, a report card 
with check marks indicating prog- 
ress or areas needing improvement 
is sent to parents four times a year. 
During each nine-week period the 
teacher either sends a note or con- 
fers with each parent. 

Parents have come to have confi- 
dence in the new system because it 
was introduced so gradually. The 
change was first made with a begin- 
ning class and extended as that class 
progressed from grade to grade. This 
gradual evolution has been accom- 
panied by our continual efforts to in- 
terpret the school program by orien- 
tation meetings, radio programs, and 
other media. Whenever possible, par- 
ent cooperation has been enlisted by 
seeking parent participation on com- 
mittees or study groups. 

—SUSAN DOWDELL, elementary su- 
pervisor. 


St. Clair County, Alabama 


We finally abandoned the com- 
petitive grading system in our schools 
and substituted our present system, 
which involves a progress check sheet 
showing the child’s achievement at 
his level of learning and evaluates his 
growth in attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns. 

The change-over was gradual, and 
parent understanding was accom- 
plished thru parent-teacher meetings 
and parent conferences. 

Probably our greatest step in secur- 
ing parent understanding was con- 
vincing them that grouping within a 
grade was needed, so that individual 
differences could be taken into ac- 


count and every child could have 
some success experience. Realizing 
that with this system competitive re- 
porting .was impractical, they readily 
accepted the progress sheet. 

—NELLIE W. HITT, supervisor of in- 
struction. 


Sarasota County, Florida 

Three years ago, after several years 
of experiment, the schools in Sarasota 
County eliminated written reports in 
the first three grades and started re- 
porting solely thru conferences, plus 
a summarizing letter sent home at the 
end of the school year. This program 
was extended to the second and third 
grades in the next two years. 

At the end of the ’52 school year, 
a letter was sent to all parents of 
first-, second-, and third-graders ask- 
ing if they approved the conference 
method of reporting; 93°% of the re- 
plies were favorable. The conference 
method has been extended thru the 
senior highschool, and parent re- 
action at all levels has been excellent. 

Because of criticism from parents 
of fourth,- fifth, and sixth-graders 
that insufficient information was 
being given regarding the tool sub- 
jects, we have now devised a new re- 
port card for these grades. This card, 
worked out with the aid of parents, 
shows whether the child is doing ex- 
ceptionally good, average, or below- 
average work in terms of individual 
capacity. Two conferences a year 
supplement the written reports. 

—VERMAN KIMBROUGH, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, 


Boise, Idaho 


As early as 1940, Boise educators 
abolished numerical ratings from re- 


port cards and made other minor 
changes in order to encourage each 
child to compete with his own record. 
During 1947-49 teachers and admin- 
istrators took university extension 
courses devoted to study and com- 
parison of reporting systems used in 
all parts of the United States. 

In 1948, an elementary principal, 
spurred on by inservice study and 
comparison of reporting systems, re- 
ceived permission to substitute par- 
ent-teacher conferences for report 
cards in his school the following year. 

Prior to the shift, he utilized every 
opportunity to prepare teachers and 
parents for the change. In some of 
the many teachers meetings devoted 
to the subject, role-playing demon- 
strations were conducted with the 
principal and teachers assuming the 
roles of teacher and parent. 

Since the pioneering done by this 
enterprising principal, the whole 
school district has moved toward a 
similar shift. In the year 1950-51 a 
committee of administrators joined 
forces with teachers, principals, and 
parents in an effort to work out a new 
and better system of evaluation. 
Questionnaires were used, and _ par- 
ents were urged to participate in 
meetings and express their opinions 
freely. 

Beginning last fall, all the schools 
started parent-teacher conferences, 
and the general reaction is good. 
Many favorable reports have come 
from parents and teachers who origi- 
nally expressed doubts as to the value 
of the method. In many instances 
both parents participated, and in 
some cases fathers have been the 
most enthusiastic advocates. 

Parents now receive four reports a 
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“Or a robber took it away from me.” “Or my report card caught fire.” 
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Making the Grade with Parents 


OR several years there has been 

growing dissatisfaction with the 
traditional system of school marking 
on an absolute scale. Uneasy ques- 
tions have been asked: “‘Just what do 
marks measure?” “Is a teacher’s sub- 
jective judgment a reliable measure 
of child achievement?” 

In keeping with newer theories of 
education, the trend is toward rating 
a child in terms of his own ability, 
altho some educators still feel that 
since the world is fiercely competi- 
tive, students should have competi- 
tive experiences in school. 

\ considerable number of schools 
have shifted to parent-teacher con- 
ferences as a system of reporting, 
often in combination with, or alter- 
nating with, written reports. 

Today educators realize how im- 
portant it is that school and com- 
inunity cooperate in planning for im- 
proved reporting. Here are a few 
examples of what changes are being 
made in methods of reporting and 
how they are being brought about. 

For additional ideas on reporting 
see School Marks and Promotions. 
Prepared by the NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers and NEA Re- 
search Division. It may be ordered 
for 15¢ from the NEA. 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Unlike many other school systems, 
we were actively encouraged by par- 
ents to shift from the standard send- 
home report cards. 





THE REPORT CARD 


by George Wolfe 


IN THE **MONMOUTH EDUCATOR** 


After parents expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the status quo, parent- 
teacher conferences were given a trial 
run in one elementary school in 1934. 
At the end of the year, the parents 
voted overwhelmingly for continu- 
ance of the plan. 

Parents of children attending 
other schools began to bombard the 
schoolboard with requests that the 
conference method be used thruout 
the city, and in 1937 this was finally 
done in all elementary schools. 

Our parent-teacher conferences 
take place three times a year. For 
each conference the teacher assembles 
samples of the child’s daily work; 
achievement-test results and other 
pertinent materials that reflect the 
child’s progress; a report card, re- 
tained by the teacher, which covers 
work habits and social behavior as 
well as scholastic achievement. 

A survey of parent reactions made 
in 1950 showed that 80% preferred 
conferences to send-home reports. 
A similar survey sent to all teachers 
revealed them to be almost unani- 
mously in favor of the change, de- 
spite its time-consuming nature. 

—EDNA J. DURLAND, elementary su- 
pervisor, 


Pinella County, Florida 


The need for changing our system 
of reporting pupil progress was made 
clear by years of child study as part 
of our elementary inservice program. 

After testing a number of ideas, 
the present report card was intro- 
duced in 1950. It is a booklet with 
one page for teacher-parent com- 
ments for each marking period. The 
cards for grades three thru six pro- 
vide extra pages for checking items 


related to student behavior patterns. 

In addition to the card, other 
means of reporting are used. Sam- 
plings of school work are sent home, 
parent-teacher conferences are fre- 
quent, and parents are urged to visit 
classrooms. 

—FLOYD T. CHRISTIAN, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Clearwater, 
Florida. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


For years our reporting system con- 
sisted of letter or numerical grades in 
subjectmatter areas, plus similar 
ratings on deportment. 

Some of our schools are now using 
informal notes to parents, supple- 
mented by teacher-parent confer- 
ences. Other schools use printed 
forms that provide space for check- 
ing certain items describing the 
pupil’s growth in the several learn- 
ing areas, including personality de- 
velopment and general citizenship. 
This plan is supplemented by teach- 
er-parent conferences. 

Our schools have close working re- 
lationships with parents. Parents, 
pupils, teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators are learning to work to- 
gether effectively. The acceptance of 
our present reporting system can be 
credited to cooperative effort and im- 
proved understanding. 

—J. H. HADLEY, superintendent. 


Hillsborough County, Florida 


During almost 20 years of study, 
we have changed gradually from 
ABC marking to our present system. 

In grades one thru three, narrative 
reports plus a form showing attend- 
ance, height, weight, and reading 
level are sent to parents every nine 





“Gosh, what'll Pop say when he sees THIS?” 
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“I could tell him a goat ate it.” “Or a masked rider suddenly grabbed it.” ‘Or it fell in the gutter and floated away.” 
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When you change your system of reporting, parents are more likely 
to be enthusiastic if they have shared in the planning. 


weeks. In addition, at least two par- 
ent-teacher conferences are held dur- 
ing the year. 

In grades four to six, a report card 
with check marks indicating prog- 
ress or areas needing improvement 
is sent to parents four times a year. 
During each nine-week period the 
teacher either sends a note or con- 
fers with each parent. 

Parents have come to have confi- 
dence in the new system because it 
was introduced so gradually. The 
change was first made with a begin- 
ning class and extended as that class 
progressed from grade to grade. This 
eradual evolution has been accom- 
panied by our continual efforts to in- 
terpret the school program by orien- 
tation meetings, radio programs, and 
other media. Whenever possible, par- 
ent cooperation has been enlisted by 
seeking parent participation on com- 
mittees or study groups. 

—SUSAN DOWDELL, elementary su- 
pervisor. 


St. Clair County, Alabama 


We finally abandoned the com- 
petitive grading system in our schools 
and substituted our present system, 
which involves a progress check sheet 
showing the child’s achievement at 
his level of learning and evaluates his 
growth in attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns, 

The change-over was gradual, and 
parent understanding was accom- 
plished thru parent-teacher meetings 
and parent conferences. 

Probably our greatest step in secur- 
ing parent understanding was con- 
vincing them that grouping within a 
grade was needed, so that individual 
differences could be taken into ac- 


“Or an eagle flew away with it.” 
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count and every child could have 
some success experience. Realizing 
that with this system competitive re- 
porting .was impractical, they readily 
accepted the progress sheet. 

—NELLIE W. HITT, supervisor of in- 
struction. 


Sarasota County, Florida 

Three years ago, after several years 
of experiment, the schools in Sarasota 
County eliminated written reports in 
the first three grades and started re- 
porting solely thru conferences, plus 
a summarizing letter sent home at the 
end of the school year. This program 
was extended to the second and third 
grades in the next two years. 

At the end of the ’52 school year, 
a letter was sent to all parents of 
first-, second-, and third-graders ask- 
ing if they approved the conference 
method of reporting; 93°% of the re- 
plies were favorable. The conference 
method has been extended thru the 
senior highschool, and parent re- 
action at all levels has been excellent. 

Because of criticism from parents 
of fourth,- fifth,- and sixth-graders 
that insufficient information was 
being given regarding the tool sub- 
jects, we have now devised a new re- 
port card for these grades. This card, 
worked out with the aid of parents, 
shows whether the child is doing ex- 
ceptionally good, average, or below- 
average work in terms of individual 
capacity. Two conferences a year 
supplement the written reports. 

—VERMAN KIMBROUGH, superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 


Boise, Idaho 


As early as 1940, Boise educators 
abolished numerical ratings from re- 


“Or a robber took it away from me.” “Or my report card caught fire.”’ 


port cards and made other minor 
changes in order to encourage each 
child to compete with his own record. 
During 1947-49 teachers and admin- 
istrators took university extension 
courses devoted to study and com- 
parison of reporting systems used in 
all parts of the United States. 

In 1948, an elementary principal, 
spurred on by inservice study and 
comparison of reporting systems, re- 
ceived permission to substitute par- 
ent-teacher conferences for report 
cards in his school the following year. 

Prior to the shift, he utilized every 
opportunity to prepare teachers and 
parents for the change. In some of 
the many teachers meetings devoted 
to the subject, role-playing demon- 
strations were conducted with the 
principal and teachers assuming the 
roles of teacher and parent. 

Since the pioneering done by this 
enterprising principal, the whole 
school district has moved toward a 
similar shift. In the year 1950-51 a 
committee of administrators joined 
forces with teachers, principals, and 
parents in an effort to work out a new 
and better system of evaluation. 
Questionnaires were used, and par- 
ents were urged to participate in 
meetings and express their opinions 
freely. 

Beginning last fall, all the schools 
started parent-teacher conferences, 
and the general reaction is good. 
Many favorable reports have come 
from parents and teachers who origi- 
nally expressed doubts as to the value 
of the method. In many instances 
both parents participated, and in 
some cases fathers have been the 
most enthusiastic advocates. 

Parents now receive four reports a 





“What does it say? I mislaid my glasses!’’ 
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‘The Christian Science Monitor 


“Johnny's grades have come up since 
his father stopped doing his homework 
and started watching television!” 





McNoeught Syndicate, Ine. 


“Will you notarize this, please. Junior 
is afraid his parents will never believe it.”’ 





“How much would you charge to 
run off a few blank report cards 
like these they use in school?’ 





“Keep on eating—my news can wait.” 
Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Eve- 
Copyright 1951 by Curtis Publishing Co. 


ning Post, 
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year. The first and third are in the 
form of conferences, and the second 
and fourth are written reports. 

The new written report is a check- 
list which seems superior in a num- 
ber of ways: Its system of positive 
checking motivates and encourages 
the child by emphasizing his accom- 
plishments rather than his failures; it 
is less likely to be utilized for un- 
fortunate comparisons by children or 
parents; and it places the child in 
active competition with himself 
rather than with classmates with all 
degrees of ability, 

—THELMA REA, elementary-school 
supervisor. 


Dickinson, North Dakota 


The Dickinson schools used to 
have the traditional report card on 
which were recorded alphabetical 
evaluations of student achievement 
in each subject. 

Then in 1948 the schools discarded 
the report card in favor of the pres- 
ent plan of three teacher-parent con- 
ferences per year, each conference 
giving an adequate sampling of the 
pupil’s paper work. Additional con- 
ferences or home visits are scheduled 
if needed. 

For a year prior to the change- 
over, the teachers analyzed the weak- 
nesses inherent in report cards and 
the advantages to be derived from 
the conference method. 

When the study was partially com- 
pleted, officers and other leaders of 
parents and teachers associations 


were asked to join in completing the 
study. These parents became so en- 
thusiastic about the program that 
they sold it to the community. A 
survey reveals that well over 75% of 
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“Don’t anybody faint— 
I made the honor roll!’ 


Courtesy of Woman's Home 
Companion 


the parents and all of the teachers 
support the system without qualifica- 
tion. 
—A. L. 
schools. 


HAGEN, superintendent of 


Tacoma, Washington 

Prior to 1950, ‘Tacoma schools re- 
ported to parents by a quarterly prog- 
ress report, using checks and com- 
ments in primary grades and a three- 
point rating with comments in upper 
elementary. The present method is 
a combination conference and writ- 
ten report, with the final report of 
the year a written one and either 
one or both of the others a parent- 
teacher conference. 

Enthusiastic parent reaction to the 
conferencing plan has been largely 
due to their inclusion in all the plan- 
ning. Parents sat in on the original 
study committee, and the program 
was not launched in any school until 
its parent group was an informed 
one. The most effective type of in- 
doctrination was panel discussions 
held at evening PTA meetings, sup- 
plemented in most cases by afternoon 
mothers’ meetings. Parent interest, 
which had been stimulated by sum- 
mer PTA workshops, was responsible 
to a large extent for the favorable 
response to these presentations. 

For the first year, conferencing was 
done only in first grades, where chil- 
dren had not previously received a 
report card and where parents had 
been introduced, in some measure, to 
the plan by kindergarten conferenc- 
ing. Also a factor in parent accept- 
ance was the assurance that it was 
on an experimental basis. 

—IRMA HAZEN, teacher, 
School. 


Geiger 








“A in history, A in spellin’, A in geography— 
I hope you ain’t gonna be a problem child!’ 


Source Unknown 
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Intercollegiate Cooperation 


| colleges and univer- 
sities are facing a task of un- 
precedented dimensions. With en- 
rolments rising once more, higher 
institutions must prepare for hun- 
dreds of thousands of new students, 
who within 20 years will probably 
include one-third of all college-age 
youth. 

Services to adults are also being 
multiplied—thru extension and com- 
munity-college programs, institutes, 
conferences, and many other means. 
In addition, American colleges are 
assuming far greater research ob- 
ligations, as both government and 
industry tap their vast potential for 
helping in the national defense and 
for bettering human living. 


The Plight of Our Colleges 


Higher institutions could do these 
things even better with more funds. 
About 50% of all private institutions 
are now operating at a deficit, be- 
cause of sky-rocketing costs, shrink- 
ing endowment returns, and increas- 
ing difficulties in raising money. 

Nor are the public institutions in 
much better condition. Support, 
both financial and spiritual, has 
clearly failed to keep pace with the 
ever-rising demands for college serv- 
ices. 

There is also a serious dearth of 
highly trained personnel for these 
tasks. As John Ivey, Jr., has aptly 
stated in the Educational Record, 
colleges face both “‘a crisis in dollars 
and a crisis in scholars.’”’ Hence we 
must find ways of using our short 
supply more effectively and of re- 
cruiting and training promising can- 
didates. 

But more than increased money, 
staff, and facilities is required to cope 
successfully with this _ situation. 
American colleges have traditionally 
grappled with theiz difficulties alone, 
priding themselves on their freedom 
from external controls. Such com- 
plete autonomy has had many desira- 
ble results, encouraging each college 
staff to plan its program in the light 





Dr. Eckert is professor of higher edu- 
cation at the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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of its special needs and opportuni- 
t1es. 

But too often it has also resulted 
in sharp competition among insti- 
tutions for students, faculty, and 
financial support. It has involved 
needless duplications in some serv- 
ices, coupled, rather tragically, with 
glaring gaps in other areas. 

What is needed, then, is some 
scheme that preserves each college’s 
initiative and responsibility, but does 
so within a broader framework de- 
veloped thru study and planning on 
an inter-institutional basis. 


Agreements Among Colleges 


One highly encouraging sign is 
the growing acceptance by college 
staffs, boards of trustees, and state 
legislatures of the concept of co- 
operation in educational work. In 
many parts of the country and thru 
widely varied means, colleges are 
discovering that a joint approach to 
problems often works to their mu- 
tual advantage as well as benefiting 
society at large. 

They are coming to realize that a 
concerted attack, organized by the 
colleges themselves, is the best guar- 
antee against any type of centralized 
control. Educational foundations 
have been promoting this develop- 
ment, too, by making large grants 
contingent upon such cooperative 
planning. 

The pioneer efforts in this field 
have been largely institutional, often 
spearheaded by imaginative college 
leaders who recognized the need for 
teamwork on certain problems. The 
development of regional accrediting 
agencies is a case in point, represent- 
ing a voluntary banding together of 
colleges to define and maintain sound 
educational standards. Such coopera- 
tive endeavor has been spreading to 
other fields, as the following illustra- 
tions suggest: * | 

In some 20 states, private colleges 
and universities have established a 
cooperative organization to solicit 
gifts, primarily from business and 
industry, for current support. About 
60% of the amount so raised is dis- 
tributed equally among participating 


—a workable solution 
to an educational 


dilemma 


RUTH E. ECKERT 


colleges and the rest prorated accord- 
ing to enrolment. Similar efforts are 
being projected in other states, in- 
augurating a radically new scheme of 
college financing. 

Since the extensive library and lab- 
oratory facilities required for many 
projects cannot be furnished today 
even by the wealthiest university, 15 
Midwest universities have developed 
the Midwest Interlibrary Center in 
Chicago to provide specialized mate- 
rials and services. The Bibliograph- 
ical Center for Research for the 
Rocky Mountain Region, established 
in Denver, is being sponsored by 11 
regional institutions. Similarly, 24 
Southern universities jointly main- 
tain the Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies. Cooperative sponsor- 
ship of radio and television stations 
end of university presses is also being 
explored. 

Furthermore, college staffs are 
joining forces with highschool groups 
to study mutual problems. The 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, the Southern 
Study of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Michigan Secondary School-Col- 
lege Agreement, and the Ford 
Foundation experiment in college 
admissions are noteworthy efforts in 
this direction. 

Colleges sharing similar purposes 
or located in the same area are be- 
ginning to draw upon one another's 
experience and resources. Thus Bryn 
Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore 
are collaborating in a five-year pro- 
gram of Russian studies; five Minne- 
sota liberal-arts colleges have devel- 
oped an Inter-College Cooperative 
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Project to bring outstanding creative 
scholars to their campuses; six South- 
ern forestry schools are developing a 
united program of top quality. In 
some states, such as Minnesota, 
public and private institutions have 
joined forces to assess needs and plan 
future developments in the area. 
Many undergraduate colleges and 
professional schools are working to- 
gether to provide more integrated 
and liberally oriented programs of 
study. The Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology and Harvard Univer- 
sity, for example, are jointly prepar- 
ing science and mathematics teachers 
for secondary Likewise, 
institutions in 


schools. 
teacher - education 
many places are cooperating with 
liberal-arts relieve the 
acute shortage of elementary teach- 
ers. 


colleges to 


Some cooperative projects involve 
large numbers of colleges, distributed 
over a wide geographic area. Illustra- 
tive of this are the North Central 
\ssociation’s two studies, in which 70 
liberal-arts colleges and 32. teacher- 
education institutions are participat- 
ing. Thru summer workshops, news- 
letters, visits, and local studies, the 
various faculty inter- 
changing ideas and improving their 
own programs. The American 
Council on Education’s cooperative 
studies in teacher education and 
general education have also vielded 
high returns. 


groups are 


Interstate Compacts 


Perhaps the most interesting step 
taken recently is the application to 
educational problems of regional 
planning concepts which have 
proved their worth in business, in- 
dustry, health, public welfare, and 
government. Political as well as edu- 
cational leaders are beginning to 
think together on college problems. 
Lhis cooperation has tre- 
mendous significance, since it makes 
possible the development of comple- 
mentary strengths and the establish- 
ment of new services. 

The South has become the nation’s 
principal laboratory 
students. Thru 
ices” agreements, 


area 


for exchange 
“contract -for-serv- 

ratified by the 
legis!atures in 14 states, opportuni- 
ties for study in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, and social work 
are being provided this year for 
about 1100 residents of states lacking 
some of these facilities. 
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‘These exchange activities are co- 
ordinated by the Southern Regional 
Education Board established in 1949, 
which clears applications, manages 
financial arrangements, and makes 
continuing studies of educational 
needs and resources. States cooperat- 
ing in this program pay appropriate 
fees ($1500 per year for each student 
in medicine or dentistry, $1000 for 
veterinary medicine, and $750 for 
social work) which help to bridge 
the difference between what students 
pay (the resident tuition fees) and 
what such training costs. 

This arrangement helps the co- 
operating schools to maintain satis- 
factory programs; it also assures the 
states paying these fees of training 
facilities for their students without 
establishing expensive new programs. 
Similar developments are projected 
in library training, nursing, and 
forestry. 

Other states are also formulating 
regional contracts. A modest plan 
whereby New Mexico and Wyoming 
have arranged for admission of their 
students to the University of Colo- 
rado’s Medical School is being ex- 
tended to include 11 western states, 
plus Alaska and Hawaii, and to 
govern exchange of students in five 
health-service fields where trained 
practitioners are critically needed. 
Six New England states are explor- 
ing possibilities for a similar agree- 
ment, covering a half-dozen types of 
specialized services. 

One of the most difficult, and, if 
successful, most significant develop- 
ments is the extension of the co- 
operative idea to the complex area of 
graduate education. This extension 
is being helped by a Carnegie 
Foundation grant of $1,200,000 
which will help key Southern institu- 
tions develop top-quality programs 
designed as pace-setters for all grad- 
uate education. Each of these univer- 
sities is being encouraged to appraise 
its program and to indicate those 
eraduate fields in which it might 
make its best contribution. 

In these selected fields, the schools 
will develop highly specialized pro- 


grams offering such courses as nuclear ° 


chemistry, petroleum chemistry, the 
chemistry of wood utilization—to cite 
a few examples in the field of chemis- 
try. These courses will be available 
on a reciprocal basis to students from 
other schools. The graduate deans of 
Catholic universities have launched a 


similar effort, designed to strengthen 
their advanced programs. 

Still another aspect of this develop- 
ment holds large promise for the 
future, for universities are assuming 
an increasingly important role in 
coordinating a vast program of re- 
gional development. They are be- 
coming, as Dr. Ivey says, “a guiding 
force in a great team of agencies, 
public and private, busy with build- 
ing health, wealth, and cultural ex- 
cellence in the area.” Again citing 
the South’s pioneering efforts, re- 
search scholars and students are mak- 
ing use of TVA’s splendid chemical 
laboratories, the Maxwell Air Force 
Base installations, and private indus- 
trial facilities in their studies. The 
Southern Regional Education Board 
is also providing liaison service be- 
tween agencies requiring research 
and the colleges which 
scientists. 


train the 


The Future of Cooperative 
Endeavor 

This new pattern of higher educa- 
tion will have a profound influence 
on colleges and universities every- 
where. Whereas opportunities for 
general education need to be widely 
dispersed, specialized programs— 
whether at the junior-college or ad- 
vanced graduate levels—will be in- 
creasingly planned on a state or 
regional basis. 

The whole area 
upon as one vast 


will be looked 
campus, with 
various institutions making unique 
contributions in at least one special- 
ized field. By building soundly on 
what the area already possesses, 
stronger programs will result. The 
attainment of maximum-quality pro- 
grams will be the goal. 

While cooperative planning is be- 
coming a working reality in many 
places, any wide extension of this 
idea must await development of a 
clearer understanding of its possibili- 
ties. Educators and representative 
groups in many fields ought to be 
exploring its values. 

It is up to educators to take the 
initiative—rather than be forced into 
coordinated planning by financial 
crises or by pressure groups. The 
problems involved require the special 
vision and competence of those who 
understand the purposes of our 
schools and colleges and are com- 
mitted to sound educational means 
of achieving them. + 
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RETTY little Mary Harlow 

asked me the other day, “Mr. 
Carnahan, do I really need math to 
get along in this old. world?” 

I wished that I could reply, “Yes, 
my dear child, you do!” but my un- 
relenting conscience forced me to say, 
“No, you can get along without 
mathematics—and without reading, 
writing, and thinking if you are con- 
tent to be a vegetable. However, 
when the individual tries to get along 
without math, he falls short of his 
proper contribution to a democratic 
society. And when a whole society 
tries to get along without math, it 
forfeits any claim to being a civilized 
people.” 

I guess I told her! But I meant 
every word of it. 


Math Meets Individual Needs 


l.ook at today’s paper or the most 
recent issue of your favorite maga- 
zine. What do you see? 


“Compression ratio ... 5-10-5 fer- 


tilizer mixture... 1-2-3 concrete mix- 
ture ... 20° below zero . . . 2% on 
—- . o7 aw M 

savings .. . 20% off today ... high 


frequency ... 1750 calories . . . $19.90 
down, $5 a month. ‘ 

Let it be said again: Mary Harlow 
doesn’t have to understand these 
things. But if our democracy is to 
survive, it is essential that the ma- 
jority of our citizens be mathemati- 
cally literate. And everyone without 
exception must be given the oppor- 
tunity to become so. Otherwise, there 
will be those who will do the think- 
ing and figuring for those of us who 
cannot; that is certainly not democ- 
racy as we believe in it! 

Not only as consumers but also as 
producers, Tom, Dick, and Mary 
need math. Of course, some citizens 
are ditch-diggers, some are turners of 
cranks, some are hewers of wood and 
drawers of water—men with their 





Mr. Carnahan is assistant professor of 
mathematics and education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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More Math for More Students 


is an urgent necessity in today’s 


technological world, believes 


muscles to contribute and content to 
do so. What math do they require? 

Let us be frank about it; they need 
very little math—as long as they are 
satisfied with their present jobs. But 
it is an essential of democracy that 
if a man becomes dissatisfied with 
his present condition, he will have 
a chance to improve his lot. If this 
time comes, he will almost surely find 
that mathematics is a very real asset. 
If he knows mathematics, he can use 
it for his advancement; if he does 
not know it, advancement in the 
particular direction that he would 
like to go may be very difficult or 
impossible. 

Then there are the individual's 
cultural needs, too. Let’s look at 


WALTER H. CARNAHAN 


some statistics. The week has 168 
hours. Allow 56 hours for sleep; that 
leaves 112 hours. Allow 40 hours for 
work; there remain 72 hours, near- 
ly twice as many hours as there are 
in the work week. For what? 

One of the arguments which led to 
radical reduction of the length of 
the work week, 40 years ago, was that 
men need more time for cultural de- 
velopment. That is true. Men need 
more time to get acquainted with our 
literary, artistic, and mathematical 
inheritance. 

I am deliberately classifying math- 
ematics as one phase of our cultural 
inheritance, to be read and studied 
on exactly the same basis as the 
poems of Homer, the novels of Victor 




































Hugo, or the paintings of Rem- 
brandt. It should be studied for en- 
joyment, as a means of broadening 
our culture. It should be one of the 
aspects of our culture that fills up a 
considerable part of those 72 hours. 

We teachers of mathematics admit 
that we have done little to encourage 
general interest in those phases of 
mathematics that contribute most to 
acquisition of culture. We have been 
too prone to demand a place in the 
curriculum for our favorite subject 
on the basis of its practical value. By 
this we usually mean its worth in 
equipping men for vocational or 
financial experiences. 

Why don’t we shift emphasis some- 
what in the direction of teaching 
math in such a way that ‘Tom, Dick, 
and Mary will better understand the 
world in which we live—its laws and 
then 


manifestations in astronomy, 


physic s, and biology? 


Math Meets Social Needs 


In a democracy citizens should 
equip themselves to serve needs that 
are social and general as well as those 
that are individual. We urgently 
need bridges, ocean liners, and air- 
planes as well as coats, roofs, and 
bread. We need the best possible 
ships, airplanes, highways, and loco- 
motives. 

If these necessary items could be 
made by pick and shovel or hammer 
and wrench, perhaps a mathematics 





background would not be so essential 
socially for our voung citizens. ‘They 
could take up the first crude tool that 
comes to hand and start producing. 
gut technological and scientific pro- 
duction does not come by such 
means. 

I'll leave it to you to estimate the 
number of work hours of mathemat- 


Democracy and peace are the 
great issues of today. Their reso- 
lution will determine the future 
of the world, of civilization, of 
mankind itself. Remember always 
that democracy is a way of life. 
Believe in it. Live it. Practice it 
in all your daily relations. Re- 
member, too, that the United Na- 
tions is our one great hope for 
a peaceful and a free world. Give 
it your active, constructive sup- 
port. 


—Ralph J. Bunche 


ics, preparatory and applied, neces- 
sary to design and build refrigerators, 
air-conditioning units, heating 
systems, automobiles, telephones, 
radios, television receivers, diesel en- 
gines, skyscrapers, bridges, atomic 
machines, and other material evi- 
dences of our modern civilization. 
The total will be in the billions of 
hours. Add other millions of hours 
for the mathematics that goes into 
research physics, chemistry, econom- 
ics, biology, and extension of mathe- 
matical knowledge. 
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Orxce I learned a lesson which has 
helped me avoid superciliousness. 

I had spent several minutes ex- 
plaining to a boy the stanzaic con- 
struction of Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind.” When he failed to un- 
derstand, I spoke to him too caustic- 
ally about his deficiencies. He looked 
a trifle disconcerted, but made no 
reply. 

On a very cold morning a few days 
later, 1 was attempting desperately to 
start my car when the same lad passed 
the garage door. He observed my 
futile maneuvers, came in, and asked, 
“Can I help you, sir?” Embarrassed 
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at being caught helpless, I grunted a 
noncommittal response. 

He lifted the radiator hood, peered 
into the bowels of the engine, took 
from his pocket a tiny screw driver, 
made one or two turns, and said, “I 
think it'll start now, sir.” 
enough, it did! 

Then he expounded to me some 
mystery of the carburetor which I 
could not comprehend. Observing my 
perplexity, he directed my attention 
to the mechanism itself, and, without 
the slightest trace of annoyance, 
showed me what had been wrong. He 
was a better teacher than I had been. 

After that, when a boy wrinkled his 
forehead over the difference between 
a metaphor and a synecdoche, I re- 
membered the carburetor, moderated 
my wrath, and started again. 

—CLAUDE M. FUESS in Independent 
Schoolmaster [Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston. 1952}. 
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It is reasonable to inquire how 
well we as a nation are meeting these 
individual and social demands for 
mathematical training. The fact is— 
we aren't! For example, on the voca- 
tional side, there is a shortage of at 
least 60,000 engineers, and the short- 
age of pure scientists and mathema- 
ticians is at least equally great. 


Vath for the Masses 


The outlook for the immediate 
future is as black as a stovepipe hat. 
The only possible solution to this 
shortage is more mathematics for 
more persons, in highschool, in col- 
lege, and in schools of science and 
engineering. 

There are too many uninformed 
and unawakened persons holding po- 
sitions of responsibility who look on 
mathematics as a subject for geniuses 
and those with very special interests. 
But, I hasten to add, there are also 
many persons in positions of educa- 
tional responsibility who look on 
mathematics as a suitable subject for 
general education and who give 
every encouragement to it. However, 
more should be done to place mathe- 
matics on the same plane as other 
basic subjects in our school curricu- 
lums. 

I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that mathematics should have 
a favored place in educational plan- 
ning. But some schools that require 
three years of English and _ social 
studies—which is as it should be— 
require just one year of math—which 
is not as it should be. Furthermore, 
this one year is often merely a review 
of grade-school arithmetic. 

Perhaps a requirement of two 
years of highschool mathematics as 
compared with three years of certain 
other subjects would not be un- 
reasonable. This would help ma- 
terially to maintain an educational 
balance and would be a step in the 
direction of providing the mathemat- 
ical training and understanding de- 
manded in this modern world. 

So let me summarize by saying that 
a shortage of mathematicians does 
exist and that it is a matter of na- 
tional concern that the situation be 
corrected. Also, it should not be for- 
gotten that considerations of culture 
and understanding of the world in 
which we live demand a far better 
mastery of elementary mathematics 
by Tom, Dick, and pretty little Mary 
than they now have. # 
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Rss GORDON was holding a 
meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Clearview Teachers As- 
sociation. “Why is it,” he asked, 
“that only about 40°% of our associa- 
tion membership ever turns out for 
monthly meetings?” 

Every committee member had his 
own ideas about the poor monthly 
turnouts, but all agreed that their 
ideas were, after all, only hunches. 
No one could be sure why associa- 
tion members were so apathetic. 

It was then that Russ proposed 
that they make a systematic explora- 
tion of the facts of nonmembership 
and of poor participation. “I don’t 
know how to make an apathy survey, 
but I'm convinced we should do it 
and can do it,” he said. 

As the other executive-committee 
members ayed their approval, Carol 
Schmidt, the program chairman, de- 
clared, “Well, I think the best way 
to start any survey is to define the 
area about which information is 
needed. Let’s develop our hypotheses 
by listing all the possible reasons for 
members’ lack of participation in our 
association.” Their list looked some- 
thing like this: 


[1] The rank and file of our member- 
ship don’t fully understand the purpose 
of our association. 

[2] Many teachers have important re- 
sponsibilities outside their school work 
and feel they have no time left for as- 
sociation activities. 

{3} Our meetings are not planned to 
meet the basic professional needs of our 
members. (Perhaps we don’t know what 
these professional needs are—or how to 
find out.) 

[1] Our meetings are so dependent on 
a timeworn pattern—minutes, reports of 
committees, speaker, and refreshments— 
that even the officers find them monoto- 
nous. 

[5] We are never sure just how to bal- 
ance the dual goals of professional wel- 
fare and professional standards in pro- 
gram planning. 

[6] We would like to have two-way 
communication but are never sure that 
that “bottom-up” channel is as open as 
the “top-down” channel. 

[7] Our newsletter prints all the news 
there is to print but doesn’t seem to 
stimulate action. 

[8] We would like to have decisions 
made by everybody, but actually they are 
made by a few of us and then voted on 





Mrs. Mills is field director for the Geor- 
gia Education Association. Mr. Luke is 
assistant director of the NEA Division of 
Adult Education Service. 
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by the membership. (Perhaps—if the 
truth were known—we reallv think it 
better for those with experience and 
delegated responsibility to make the 
basic decisions and have them acted 
upon by the membership.) 

These are only guesses. They may 
or mav not have any relevance for 
your local. But the officers of any 
local will never know whether their 
suspected reasons for nonparticipa- 
tion have anything to do with lack 
of involvement in their association 
until they poll each member. And 
only after the officers discover wheth- 
er or not their suspicions seem rele- 
vant to 10%, 50%, or 90% of the 
total membership will the executive 
committee be able, with certainty, 
to initiate the steps required to over- 
come apathy. 


Using Members’ Hunches Too! 


Before turning our attention to 
how guesses can be converted into 
questions—and answers obtained—it 
may be well to pause long enough to 
remember that possibly even more 


IVELLA MILLS 
ROBERT A. LUKE 


valid reasons as to the causes of 
apathy can be discovered by the mem- 
bers of the association than have 
been formulated by the executive 
committee. 

Obviously, in asking the total 
membership for possible explana- 
tions of wholesale nonparticipation, 
you will get a fuller response if you 
provide for anonymity. The chances 
are slim that anyone will get up in 
open meeting and say, “What differ- 
ence does it make if the total mem- 
bership turns out to our meetings? 
It’s already been decided by the exec- 
utive committee which legislative 
bills all of us are to support anyway.” 

One way of insuring sufficient 
anonymity to stimulate honest and 
careful appraisal is to create on-the- 
spot committees of four to eight 
members during one of the associa- 
tion meetings. Ask each group to 
form a circle and discuss among 
themselves a specific question, such 
as, “What is the one, single, most im- 
portant hunch your on-the-spot com- 
mittee has as to why all members of 


“Why is it,”’ Russ asked, “‘that only about 40% 


of our membership ever turns out for monthly 


meetings ?’’ An apathy survey uncovered some 


of the answers and led to some changes. 
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the association do not participate 
more fully in its programs and ac- 
tivities?” 


Developing the Questionnaire 


The ideas from the small groups 
and those of the executive commit- 
tee will then form the basis of a 
questionnaire to be submitted to 
every member. Suppose, for example, 
one on-the-spot committee should 
come up with the following: “We 
don’t seem to get a real picture of 
what is taking place in the execu- 
tive committee from the minutes 
read after each meeting.” From this 
single observation the following 
questions could be formulated: 


[1] How often do you know how ex- 
tensively the executive committee has 
discussed each of the recommendations 
it presents to the association? 
Never Seldom Most of 
the time 


Always....... ue 
[2] Is the source of your information 
about what takes place in the executive 
committee based on: 
more.) 


(check one or 
[a] Minutes of the committee? 

[b] Reports at the monthly meetings? 
c] Conversations with members? 


[d] Other (please state) ? 

[3] What do you think the members 
of the executive committee consider their 
function to be in respect to making 
policy decisions? (Check the one which 
most nearly represents your opinion.) 

[a] Recommending decisions to be 
voted upon by the membership. 

[b] Suggesting procedures by which 
the membership can determine areas of 
needed decision. ........ 

[c] Suggesting alternative policy deci- 
sions and referring as many alternatives 
as possible to the membership. ........ 

[4] Which one of the following state- 
ments most nearly represents your opin- 
ion of the functions of the executive 
committee? 

[a] Officers are selected for the pur- 
pose of making policy decisions, so I 
will go along with what they recommend. 

[b] Executive structure of a local as- 
sociation is primarily to facilitate com- 
munication. Policy decisions should be 
made by the members. ........ 

[c] The executive committee should 
screen all of the alternative decisions 
and refer to the membership only the 
one or two deemed most practical. 

[d] The function of the executive 
committee is to serve and assist the 


president. The committee members 
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should demonstrate their confidence in 
him by going along with what he says. 


Collecting and Reporting Facts 


An executive committee may de- 
cide, of course, that instead of sub- 
mitting questionnaires to its mem- 
bership, it might be better to use 
another way of collecting informa- 
tion. For example, the committee 
may agree to use the interview tech- 
nic with each member in the associa- 
tion interviewing another member. 

Similarly, the committee must de- 
cide whether to report the findings 


It is a great privilege to be a great 
person and each of us can be a 
great person even tho living in 
a small community and not par- 
ticularly recognized by those about 
us. You are a great person as long 
as you are the factor that keeps 
the community doing the right 
thing. 
—Eleanor Roosevelt 
“* 





in a special bulletin, plan a special 
meeting for reporting the informa- 
tion, report a bit at a time in the 
newsletter, or hold open meetings of 
the executive committee to discuss 
the report. 


Using the Facts 


Once the decision has been made 
to investigate systematically the ques- 
tion of apathy, the hunches about 
apathy have been translated into 
fact-seeking questions, and the infor- 
mation has been collected, reported, 
and discussed, the $64 question pre- 
sents itself: “How shall we use this 
information to get increased par- 
ticipation?” 

The responses uncovered may in- 
dicate the need for additional inserv- 
ice training of officers and members 
in the skills and technics of planning 
and participation. It may suggest the 
members are involved in merely 
voting on decisions referred to them 
but want to share in the decision- 
making process from the very begin- 
ning. An apathy survey may reveal 
that some members dislike certain 
aspects of parliamentary procedure 
or feel that there is no opportunity 
for full and free discussion. 

If any of these responses occurs, 
then the following activities may be 


appropriate to suggest as the kind of 
programs which would follow the 
fact-finding procedure: 

[1] Giving 
chairmen 


officers and 
actual advance 
conducting meetings. 

[2] Developing new ways of working 
with committees. This might include re- 
examining the purposes of each com- 
mittee and providing some training in 
how to be a good committee member or 
an effective committee chairman. 

[3] Experimenting with different ways 
of planning and conducting meetings. 
Possibly, a reenactment of some portion 
of the preceding executive-committee 
meeting will be required to give visibil- 
ity to its actions and secure member- 
involvement in its operations. If reports 
from the chairmen of standing commit- 
tees are not getting across, an interview 
or a round table might be developed. 

[4] Taking the nominating commit- 
tee’s problems directly to the entire 
membership. The write-in nominating 
ballot may be one device, or the forma- 
tion of on-the-spot advisory committees 
during the progress of one of the regular 
meetings may be another way of obtain- 
ing wider participation in the nominat- 
ing process. 


committee 
practice in 


‘The above suggestions are merely 
illustrative of the kinds of activities 
that may be called for as a result of 
making an apathy survey. 


Not Easy but Worth the Effort 


In your association none of the 
hunches mentioned previously may 
emerge as possible sources of apathy. 
Instead your survey may show that 
the president of the local is perceived 
by some of the members as carrying 
too great a load himself, that the 
budget allocations are questioned by 
some, that member interests have 
been only partially identified, or that 
communications channels are clogged 
between the association as a whole 
and its various parts. After the rea- 
sons are discovered, as communicated 
by the members themselves, each 
factor setting up conditions of apathy 
needs to be considered as a problem 
to be solved by the entire member- 
ship. 

This prescription for apathy is not 
an easy one to take. But in the proc- 
ess of involving members in discover- 
ing why apathy exists and in utilizing 
the members’ skills and talents in 
solving the problems of apathy, the 
forces favoring participation will be 
established. And your association will 


profit from greater member parttici- 
pation. # 
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—A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


A CHILD'S SUCCESS IN READING BEGINS 
IN THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


Jane can play 


SUCCESS IN READING CONTINUES IN 
THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 

















EDUCATION is a round-the-clock process. 
Every experience which touches the life of the 
child is a factor in his development. The school 
plays an important part in this endeavor, but 
many other agencies and institutions are also 
involved. 





The home is fully as important as the school 
in educating the child. This does not mean 
that it is either necessary or desirable for par- 
ents to teach their children such skills as read- 
ing, writing, spelling. It does mean that a child 
begins to learn at birth, and a parent’s words ij 
and deeds affect the child’s development. 

On this and the next three pages, we show 
how, thru appropriate learning experiences, 
success in various subject areas begins in the 
home and is continued in the classroom. The 
pictures and text are adapted from the 1951-52 
Annual Report, Bellflower [California] School 
District, with the permission and cooperation 
of W. Norman Wampler, superintendent of 
schools. 


spontaneous talking among all family members; 

playing with a wide variety of materials; 
exploring of the home and community; 
asking questions, with adequate answers from parents; 

listening to stories read from interesting books; 


developing varied interests thru wide associations. 






experiencing achievement at his individual reading level; 
using many approaches and technics to facilitate reading; 
using reading as a necessary tool in many phases of life; 


developing many skills and broad interests thru the use 
of a wide variety of materials; 


participating in a series of lifelike experiences which give 
meaning to actual reading; 


enjoying reading as a major recreational activity. 
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SUCCESS 1N MATHEMATICS BEGINS IN SUCCESS IN SOCIAL STUDIES BEGINS IN 
THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


comparing sizes of objects; learning to observe and interpret 


family and neighborhood activities; 
comparing number of objects; 4 , 


learning to take responsibility as a 


counting objects for a purpose; : 
< ) on, member of a family group; 


comparing shapes of objects; ‘ cs 

= } helping to plan family activities and 
comparing distances and time; projects; 
learning to be orderly; sharing materials and attention with 
playing with blocks, beads, and others; 


other toys; enjoying and observing the natural 


learning concepts such as adding to, world; 
taking away: visiting other children and families, 
judging distances and heights in 

practical situations. 


SUCCESS IN SOCIAL STUDIES CONTINUES 
SUCCESS IN MATHEMATICS CONTINUES IN '% SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 
THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


building on the preschool back- 


becoming a friendly, secure, and ac- 
tive member of groups of various 


ground of number experiences; 


developing meaning and under- 
standing of numbers by working 
with objects; 


seeking meaning and understanding 
in the development of skills; 


using drill when needed after mean- 
ing is established; 


diagnosing difhculties periodically 
thru testing procedures; 


participating in a _ continuous, 
planned program for developing 
ever wider concepts; 


experiencing a broad program with 
many opportunities to use numbers 
in many situations; 

learning the terminology of math- 
ematics in meaningful situations; 
achieving some degree of success as 
he works at his own level of ability. 


sizes; 


recognizing and understanding the 
extent to which geographic factors 
affect man’s ways; 

observing and learning about ways 


in which people use natural re- 
sources in meeting their needs; 


using tools and other materials to 
give greater meaning to abstract 
ideas; 


developing understanding of history 
and cultural traditions and their re- 
lationship, significance, and impor- 
tance to us today; 

discussing and interpreting current 
happenings; 


developing an understanding of the 
meaning of American democracy; 


developing skill in problem solving 
as an intelligent method of meeting 
life’s situations. 


SUCCESS IN SCIENCE BEGINS IN 
THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


observing and caring for pets and) 
plants; 


developing and satisfying curiosity 
concerning nature in the world 
about us; 


making practical use of simple scien 
tific facts; 

handling many objects with scien 
tific implications; 

asking spontaneous questions and 
receiving thoughtful, appropriate 
answers. 





SUCCESS IN LANGUAGE BEGINS IN 


SUCCESS IN WRITING BEGINS IN 
THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


. 


iN | SUCCESS IN SCIENCE CONTINUES IN 
JR: ) THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


ts and! 


iriosity 
world 


e scien- 
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understanding the effects of climate 
and weather on plant and animal 
life and upon people; 


appreciating and understanding the 
rudiments of the biological and 
physical environment; 


observing and experimenting with 
science and scientific projects; 
applying scientific principles to 
planned classroom activities; 
realizing the interdependence of liv- 
ing things. 


participating in interesting experi- 
ences as a stimulus to language de- 
velopment; 

asking questions and receiving logi- 
cal answers; 

enjoying freedom to express himself 
orally; 

learning to listen with reasonable 
attentiveness; 

singing many children’s songs; 
becoming familiar with and enjoy- 
ing poetry; 

hearing many stories and learning 
to retell them; 

following good examples in usage 
and vocabulary; 

becoming aware of likenesses and 
differences in forms and shapes; 
hearing clear and accurate speech at 
all times. 


SUCCESS IN LANGUAGE CONTINUES IN 
THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


continuing conversation about a 
large variety of interesting subjects; 
gaining confidence as he expresses 
himself before individuals and 
groups; 


measuring himself by standards ap- 
propriate to his own ability and 
maturity; 


learning effective ways of mastering 
spelling; 

practicing correct language forms in 
real life situations; 

using testing and drilling as the oc- 
casion demands. 


painting and free coloring on a 
large surface; 


recognizing likenesses and differ- 
ences in shapes and forms; 


stimulating proper muscle and eye 
development thru a variety of activi- 
ties; 

developing powers of observation in 
everyday situations; 

enjoying freedom to try new activi- 
ties without fear of failure; 
becoming familiar with such terms 


as up, down, around, over, right, 
left, back, across. 


SUCCESS IN WRITING CONTINUES IN 
THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 


adjusting amount and nature of 
writing practice to degree of physi- 
cal development; 

participating in various activities re- 
lated to proper eye and muscle de- 
velopment; 

using writing materials suited to the 
stage of development; 

learning easy manuscript forms be- 


fore undertaking the more difficult 
cursive forms; 


mastering basic letter forms but al- 
lowing for some individuality; 


stressing legibility and  neatness 
more than standardization; 


making writing a part of language 
activities; 


practicing individually as occasion 
demands; 


helping to evaluate his own work. 








SATISFACTION IN MUSIC AND ART BEGINS 
IN THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: | 












building and playing with blocks; 
experimenting with tone and color; 


developing an awareness of shape, size, and color of familiar 
objects; 


having fun with records and musical toys; 
experimenting with paints and clay; 


experiencing appreciation and respect for efforts. 


SATISFACTION IN MUSIC AND ART CONTINUES 
IN THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 



















experimenting with color thru the use of paper, paint, and 
colored chalk; 


experimenting in the use of tone thru singing and playing 
rhythmic and tonal instruments; 


experimenting with materials thru use of paper, wood, clay, 
and fabrics; 


doing rhythmic body movements; 

painting pictures and murals, making designs; 
singing and dancing with groups; 

illustrating stories, fanciful and scientific; 
playing and writing melodies and rhythms; 


observing, listening to, and gaining understanding of the 
musical and artistic heritage of the world; 


experiencing appreciation and respect for efforts. 


SUCCESS IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BEGINS IN THE HOME WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 













establishing good health habits; 

establishing habits of good nutrition; 

becoming independent in meeting bodily needs; 
learning simple indoor and outdoor games; 

learning selfdirection in observing necessary safety rules; 


gaining confidence in and using services of competent health 
advisers. 


SUCCESS IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CONTINUES IN THE SCHOOL WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR: j 












developing and habituating good health practices; 
enjoying wholesome physical exercise and recreation; 
evaluating and improving personal competency in physical 
activities: 

learning about and applying rules in the control of disease 
and accidents; 


participating in planned safety programs; 
being examined by medical experts; 


being tested for hearing loss or impairment of sight. 















































HE Korean conflict is not the 
only undeclared war going on 
at the present time. Tho it creates 
fewer headlines and results in few- 
er casualties, the campaign against 
textbooks which is currently being 
waged has serious implications none 
the less. Like the Korean conflict, an 
attack on the textbooks in one com- 
munity today can lead to a more se- 
rious conflict tomorrow, involving 
the basic principles underlying our 
American system of public educa- 
tion. 

No classroom teacher, no princi- 
pal, no real educator can remain 
wholly unconcerned. All of us are 
involved. We, as much as or more 
than any other group, do not want 
subversive, slanted, or un-American 
textbooks in our schools. For us this 
is a matter of professional ethics as 
well as a matter of patriotism. 

We are most deeply involved, how- 
ever, because the textbook attacks 
of today are merely a_ presentday 
manifestation of the age-old strug- 
gle against freedom to teach and 
freedom to learn. The right of 
youngsters to search and the respon- 
sibility of teachers to give aid in the 
search for truth are so fundamental 
to our American concept of public 
education that anything which 
threatens these rights involves us 
professionally as teachers and also 
as private American citizens. The 
textbook attacks of today are such a 
threat. 

Critical examination of teaching 
materials can be a wholesome and 
desirable democratic process. When 
it arises from genuine citizen interest, 
when it adheres to rigid standards of 
honest inquiry, when it seeks to 
build better rather than to defame 
or destroy, the process is a powerful 
force for good. But investigations 
which besmirch the good name of 
individuals or institutions or reach 
conclusions not based on sound ex- 
amination are to be condemned. 
The charges involved in textbook in- 
vestigations are too serious and 
strike too deeply at professional in- 
tegrity to permit us to ignore them. 

However, a counter-campaign of 
vilification and name-calling against 
those chiefly responsible for the at- 
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The Battle of 


tacks is both useless and unworthy. 
If the charges are justified, we teach- 
ers ought to be the first to initiate 
corrective action. If the investiga- 
tions are based on false claims or 
conceived from dishonest motives, 
then we must be the first to rise to 
the defense. But what can we do? 


We Should Take a Long View 


It is necessary first to step back 
and take a long view. Clear thinking 
demands that we recognize the thera- 
peutic value of investigations. Teach- 
ers are the first to concede that our 
schools can be vastly improved. 

Most of us deplore the fact that in 
many schools the textbooks are al- 
most the sole instruments of instruc- 
tion and that too many teachers and 
students come to look upon them as 
infallible. To the extent that charges 
against textbooks force teachers and 
educators to reexamine what they are 
doing and to check and double-check 
their tools of instruction, criticisms 
are wholesome and add strength to 
our system of public education. 

The current epidemic of textbook 
investigations is not the first we have 
experienced, and it will certainly not 
be the last. Such epidemics usually 
start in periods of crisis. Our sense 
of perspective is enhanced when we 
realize that we have survived such 
attacks before and that we will sur- 
vive them again. 

Nor ought textbook attacks to be 
viewed in isolation. They reflect the 
widespread insecurity of our times 
and are outward evidence of the lack 
of faith in the virility of democracy 
in time of crisis. It will help us keep 
our sense of balance if we view text- 
book attacks as warning signals that 
all is not well with the body politic. 


We Must Take a Close Look 


It is dificult to judge isolated at- 
tacks as they arise. To examine them 
critically, we must have some clear 
ideas of what we are looking for, so 
that we will recognize common ele- 
ments if they are present. Four ques- 
tions are useful: 

[1] Do textbook attacks fall into 
any sort of pattern? 


the Books 


Current attacks on 
textbooks must be met 
with calm, construc- 
tive, and courageous 


action. 
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[2] From what motives do they 
spring? 

[3] What kind of logic do they 
employ? 

[4] What methods do they pursue? 


Pattern: When Mr. Jones in Our- 
town suddenly breaks into local 
newspaper columns with charges that 
the textbook being used in the classes 
in American government is socialistic 
and un-American, he may be acting 
independently as an interested and 
sincere citizen. Usually, however, it is 
not true that Mr. Jones has sud- 
denly taken a consuming interest in 
public education all by himself. 

The facts may be these: Mr. Jones 
has been set in motion by some spe- 
cial group to which he belongs. The 
policy of examining textbooks in the 
local school system did not originate 
with Mr. Jones but with some special- 
interest group, the word has been 
passed to start the campaign, and 
Mr. Jones is merely carrying out his 
responsibility as he sees it. 

There is nothing inherently rep- 
rehensible in this approach. It be- 
comes bad or destructive only when 
it arises from unworthy motives, from 
selfish interests, or from ignorance. 
Therefore, having recognized the 
pattern and the origin, it is of vital 
importance to identify the motives. 

Motives: In the case of some text- 
book investigations, the motives are 
basically good. Some groups honestly 
--if mistakenly—believe that patriotic 
sentiments are no 


longer being 
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taught. Too often, in cases of this 
kind, members of the group bring- 
ing the charges are ignorant of what 
the schools are doing, or they would 
not make the accusation in the first 
place. Much may be gained if such 
well intentioned individuals are en- 
couraged to study and learn more 
about -the schools. 

In the majority of cases, however, 
the motives behind the textbook at- 
tacks are inherently selfish, tho often 
clothed in the mantle of righteous- 
ness and patriotism. Close examina- 
tion reveals that the real interests 
involved are those of a relatively 
small group, rather than the nation 
as a whole. Such groups attack and 
denounce textbooks because _ the 
books present a point of view which, 
if accepted, could create a climate of 
opinion unfavorable to the interests 
of this special group. Thus revealed, 
it is apparent that there is nothing 
altruistic or idealistic behind this 
kind of attack. It is selfseeking in a 
particularly vicious form. 


Logic: Whether the motivation be- 
hind a textbook attack is inherently 
desirable or undesirable, the line of 
reasoning employed by the group 
making the charges usually begins 
and ends in fallacy. It is rare, indeed, 
that those instrumental in conduct- 
ing the investigation distinguish be- 
tween indoctrination and education. 

While there are many subtle dif- 
ferences between the two, the really 
fundamental distinction is this: Jn- 
doctrination employs omission, dis- 
tortion, and selection (occasionally 
even falsification) of facts in order to 
present a one-sided conclusion. Edu- 
cation seeks, however falteringly, to 
follow facts—all the facts—in the 
search for truth of the matter with- 
out regard for preconceived ideas or 
special interests. 

Since the attacking groups start 
from the false assumption that indoc- 
trination and education are the same 
and indistinguishable, the whole 
structure of their logic is fallacious. 
Stated in the baldest possible terms, 
the groups attacking textbooks are 
saying: “Don’t indoctrinate your way 
—indoctrinate our way.” Such reason- 
ing is not only fuzzy; it is destructive 
of the basic democratic processes we 
seek to defend. 


Methods: Even assuming that the 
motivation and the logic behind the 
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textbook attacks are proper, the fact 
remains that the methods employed 
often result in irreparable damage to 
the school system involved. Doubts 
are raised which may never be for- 
gotten. These méthods range from 
the unsophisticated and careless to 
the purposely deceptive. 

The first approach is exemplified 
by the group which acquires its 
charges against the books second- or 
even third-hand and never bothers to 
verify them directly or to study 
thoroly the book or books involved. 
This group often quotes loosely and 
inaccurately. Getting the leaders of 
such an investigating group to read 
and digest the book often solves the 
problem immediately. 

It is far more difficult to cope with 
those who employ deceptive tactics. 
They are usually astute individuals 
whose minds are closed to points of 
view other than their own. They ad- 
here rigidly to the outward forms of 
scholarship such as the use of exact 
quotations, footnotes, and examina- 
tion of sources. But they quote, very 
skilfully, out of context, and they 
omit all references which do not 
fortify their charges. They often 
imply interpretations which the text 
itself does not justify. 

They rarely inquire into the use 
made of the text, nor do they ever 
admit the possibility that classroom 
discussion may be aimed at challeng- 
ing the interpretation of the text. 
Instead, they start always from the 
assumption that because it is printed 
in the textbook, both students and 
teachers accept it blindly as inspired 
scripture. Often the charges are 
against old books that are not in wide 
current usage. 

The use of such methods often 
makes the case against textbooks 
seem plausible. Once the general 
public has formed an opinion on the 
basis of dishonest methods skilfully 
employed, it is often impossible to 
backtrack and expose the omissions, 
the deletions, and the distortions 
which resulted in the erroneous con- 
clusion. 


The Three Cs of Action 


The first essential for teachers and 
educators in meeting the current epi- 
demic of textbook attacks is to be 
clear-eyed about the pattern, the mo- 
tives, the logic, and the methods 
which underlie them. But knowledge 
about the problem must be followed 





by calm and constructive action. 

Experiences of schools all over the 
country which have weathered such 
textbook attacks make it possible to 
chart the general course of action 
which those of us with a firm faith 
in the public schools must take. 

[1] Be alert for the beginning 
phases of a textbook investigation. 

[2] Insist that charges be specific 
and that they be made in writing and 
signed. 

[3] Convince the administration 
and the board of education that, as 
the teachers who use the books, you 
are vitally concerned, you are willing 
to work on the problem, and you 
have specialized knowledge needed 
to meet the situation. 

[4] Notify your national profes- 
sional organizations of the situation 
arising in your community and keep 
them informed of its progress. 

[5] Analyze the problem from the 
standpoint of its pattern, motivation, 
logic, and methods. 

|6] Do everything you possibly can 
to see to it that the books in question 
are thoroly read and studied in their 
entirety. See to it that the latest 
books and latest editions are the ones 
examined. Also, be sure to check the 
“offensive” quotations against the 
text and read the quotations in con- 
text. 

[7] Invite those bringing the 
charges to visit extensively in your 
classrooms. 

[8] Leave no stone unturned to in- 
sure that both sides get a fair hear- 
ing. 

{9} Avoid, as you would the plague, 
the use of name-calling, flag-waving, 
glittering generalities, card-stacking, 
and other propaganda devices. 

[10] See the situation thru. “‘Stay- 
ing power,” as contrasted with 
“straw-fire enthusiasm,” is called for. 

[11] Use the incident to take stock 
of how good a job you are doing in 
your school. 

Investigations, 
books or 


whether of text- 
otherwise, are two-edged 
swords. Improperly motivated and 
misused, they are dangerous weap- 
ons in the hands of the misguided 
and selfish, which can maim and de- 
stroy our most cherished institutions. 
When they arise from a genuine con- 
cern for the common welfare, how- 
ever, they are the watchdogs of 
democracy and continuing proof that 
free men are capable of selfgovern- 
ment. = 
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Many rural teachers are still working in old and inadequate school buildings. 


Meet today’s rural teacher 


kk e facts and figures 


gathered from all parts of 
the country by the 
NEA Research Division 


may surprise you. 


HERE are many widespread mis- 

conceptions about rural teachers 
and rural teaching. For example, 
some people believe most rural teach- 
ers are young, unmarried women just 
beginning their teaching careers. 

Others think of the typical rural 
teacher as cut off from nearly all 
contact with the outside world and 
lacking modern conveniences. His 
life is thought to include carrying 
coal and firewood, cleaning the 
schoolhouse, and boarding with a 
nearby farm family. 

What is the typical rural teacher 
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really like? How does he live? Does 
he really travel to school on horse- 
back? Such were the questions which 
prompted the NEA ‘Research Divi- 
sion to make the study reported in 
the February NEA Research Bulle- 
tin, “Rural Teachers in 1951-52” 
[50 cents a copy]. 


Personal Characteristics 

‘The typical rural teacher in an 
elementary school is 42 years of age. 
In a secondary school, the typical 
rural teacher is eight years younger. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, 
there appears to be little relationship 
between the sizes of rural schools 
and the ages of the teachers employ- 
ed therein. ‘The median age of teach- 
ers in one-teacher elementary schools 
is only five months below that of 
teachers in. elementary schools of 
over 10 teachers. 

Only one rural teacher in four is 
a man. Fifteen years ago one-third of 
the rural teachers were married; now 


three-fourths of them are married. 

The rural teacher is likely to have 
one other person fully dependent 
upon him for financial support. If he 
is a married man, he probably has 
two full dependents and one partial 
dependent. 


Professional Qualifications 

If an elementary teacher, the 
chances are two to one against his 
having a college degree. If he works 
in a secondary school, he is almost 
certain to have at least a bachelor’s 
degree, and there is one chance in 
five he has a master’s. 

In 1936-37, 62.3% of the teachers 
in one-teacher rural schools had at 
least two years of college training; 
10% were college graduates. Data 
collected in 1951-52 indicate that 
these percents are now 76.5 and 23.2, 
respectively. 

Thus, the percent of teachers in 
one-teacher schools holding degrees 
has more than doubled in 15 years. 
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But at the average annual rate estab- 
lished over the last 15 years, it would 
take 87 years more—until the school 
year 2038-39—before all teachers in 
one-teacher schools would have 
degrees. 

‘The typical rural teacher has con- 
siderably more teaching experience 
than many people think. In 1951-52 
the typical rural elementary teacher 
was teaching his fourteenth year; the 
typical rural secondary teacher, his 
tenth year. Even the teachers in one- 
teacher schools now average 13.8 
years of experience. 

The average experience of rural 
teachers as a group has just about 
doubled during the past 15 years. 


Living Arrangements 

The average teacher in rural ele- 
mentary schools lives about five miles 
from his school; the average secon- 
dary teacher, a little closer—between 
three and four miles. Counting PTA 
meetings and special school events, 
the typical teacher travels about 2000 
miles each year just going to and 
from school. 

He owns a_ three-and-a-half-year- 
old car, which he uses to get to and 
from work. Only one teacher in the 
4229 who reported said he traveled 
to and from school on horseback. 

Contrary to what many people 
think, most rural teachers do not live 
with their parents, where they can 
board and room at little or no Cost. 
In only one case in 12 is such an 
arrangement in effect. In fact, likely 
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as not, they own, are buying, or are 
helping to buy their own homes, if 
they are elementary teachers. About 
one-third of the teachers in rural sec- 
ondary schools also own their own 
homes. Those who do not are likely 
to be renting houses, apartments, or 
rooms in private residences. 

It is generally believed that most 
boards of education prefer their 
teachers to live within their school 
districts. However, in 1951-52, only 
57.2% of the elementary teachers 
and 79.9% of the secondary teachers 
did so. About half the teachers in 
one-teacher schools lived outside the 
school districts. 

Most rural teachers have electric 
lights, heated bedrooms, radios, and 
space for entertaining friends. Most 
houses also have running water, in- 
door toilets, bathtubs or showers, and 
telephones. However, there are quite 
a few rural teachers who do not have 
one or more of these facilities. Ac- 
tually about one-fourth of the rural 
teachers live in houses that do not 
have indoor toilets or bathtubs or 
showers. About one-third do not 
have access to a telephone where 
they live. 

As deplorable as this condition is, 
15 years ago nearly one-half the 
houses in which teachers lived did 
not have indoor toilets. Of those 
teachers who taught in one-teacher 
schools, only 40°, lived in houses 
with electric lights; only 33%, in 
houses with running water; only 
28°,, in houses with tub or shower. 


The Rural Teacher's Job 


It is generally known that most 
rural elementary teachers teach chil- 
dren in several different grades, but 
the study revealed that the average 
rural secondary teacher also teaches 
students of 3.8 different grades. In 
the typical one-teacher school the 
grade span is 6.2 grades. 

Altho the majority of rural teach- 
ers are granted sick-leave allowance, 
27.8% of the elementary teachers 
and 18.1% of the secondary teachers 
are granted no such leave either at 
full pay or part pay. A study made 
in 1950-51 showed that only 2% of 
the city school systems provided no 
sick leave of any kind. 

About half the rural teachers think 
that their retirement allowances are 
going to be inadequate to meet their 
basic needs; only about 4% believe 
they are going to be provided for in 
a generous manner. 


Income and Expenditures 


Altho the typical rural teacher's 
salary has almost tripled during the 
past 15 years, he still made only 
$2484 in 1951-52. In terms of equiva- 
lent dollar values, this means an in- 
crease of only about 54%. Many 
teachers in nearby cities are paid 
from $350 to $2000 more for a year’s 
work than the rural teacher. 

He is somewhat better off finan- 
cially than he was 10 years ago. How- 
ever, one in four rural teachers re- 
ports that he personally has made 
little or no progress, and one in 
seven says he is actually worse off. 

During the past year, the rural 
teacher borrowed $266, which most 
likely came from a bank, a friend, 
or a relative. About one in eight of 
his professional associates who bor- 
rowed money during the year, how- 
ever, got his loan thru a small loan 
company, where he paid from two to 
three times as much interest as he 
would have paid on a bank loan. 

The typical rural teacher goes 
back to school every third summer, 
and when he does, it costs him $177. 
About one in five of the rural teach- 
ers found he had to borrow money 
to meet summer-school expenses. 


Conditions Affecting Instruction 


Rural teachers would like to feel 
free to present all points of view on 
public issues without fear of repris- 
als. But, apparently, segments of the 
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public sometimes tend to forget that 
limitations on academic freedom in- 
fringe not only upon the freedom of 
teachers to teach, but also upon the 
freedom of students to learn. 

One-third of the rural secondary 
teachers said they did not feel free 
to teach sex education; one-fifth did 
not feel free to discuss prominent 
political leaders; 16.8%, separation 
of church and state; 10.1%, Com- 
munism. 


Buildings 


Of all the rural schoolbuildings 
in which teachers included in this 
study taught, 28° are regarded as 
unsatisfactory by the teachers who 
work in them. Only 44.5% are clas- 
sified as relatively modern buildings. 

In describing the buildings in 
which they taught, 48.29% of the 
teachers said toilet facilities for pu- 
pils were inadequate; 56.4% said 
first-aid equipment was inadequate. 

Among teachers in one-teacher 
schools 21.8% reported they had no 
first-aid equipment; 74.99% said they 
had no audio-visual equipment. 
‘There were no indoor toilets in 46% 
of the one-teacher schools. 

The smaller the school, the less 
likely it is to have certain desirable 
facilities. To illustrate, 48.3% of 
the one-teacher elementary schools 
had no drinking fountains, as com- 
pared with only 3.5% of the elemen- 
tary schools of more than 10 teach- 
ers; 63.2% of the one-teacher ele- 
mentary schools had no facilities for 
preparing hot lunches, as compared 
with only 21.4% of the larger ele- 
mentary schools. 

In the typical rural schoolbuilding 
no place is provided where the teach- 
er may go for brief periods of relaxa- 
tion or to work in relative quiet. Of 
the elementary-school teachers, 
71.8°% said they had no office space; 
87.6°%, said there was no teacher's 
lounge or rest room. Even among the 
secondary-school teachers, over one- 
half reported no office space and 
70.99% reported no lounge or rest 
room for teachers. 

About 2.5% of the teachers said 
the buildings they were working in 
were neither designed nor construct- 
ed for school use. Included in this 


Rural teachers in the larger 
districts are more likely to 
have wellequipped classrooms. 
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group were former churches, grocery 
stores, barns, a cheese factory, a 
dance hall, a poolroom, and a great 
variety of other structures. 


Small Units 


It is the rural *teacher in the 
smallest schools and school districts 
who almost invariably faces the 
greatest number of substandard 
school] conditions. In smallness alone 
may lie many of the weaknesses of 
the rural administrative unit. 

The small schools and school dis- 
tricts have the least money per class- 
room unit, the greatest number of 





















































unsatisfactory buildings, the most 
inadequate equipment, and, most 
important of all, a teaching staff with 
the least preparation for the job it 
is trying to do. 

Consolidation of small districts, 
more state aid and a greater degree 
of equalization in this aid, a broader 
local tax base, and federal aid to 
education for many states—all will 
be needed to close the gap between 
what rural school districts should do 
for the children and what they are 
financially able to do. 

—SAM M. LAMBERT, assistant di- 
rector, NEA Research Division. 


SUTER, HEDRICH-“BLESSING 


ADULT EDUCATION 


—stalk or flower? 


E WAS about seven years old, 
H this boy with the long lashes 
and the bright eyes. He was sitting 
in the window seat of the airplane. 
The taut seat belt barely touched his 
slight lap, and he held a copy of 
Time magazine. While settling my- 
self next to him, I wondered whether 
he was traveling alone. 

It was he who opened the conver- 
sation. “Excuse me, sir. I observe 
you are reading Adult Education. 
Are you an adult educator?” 

My amusement warred with my 
surprise. “I don’t know. At least I 
am im adult education.” 

“An interesting distinction,” he 
said. “I wish you would tell me some- 
thing I have been pondering: What 
is the relationship between adult ed- 
ucation and formal education?” 

Still amused I sought for a simple 
answer. My eyes fell on the Time 
cover, a picture of Queen Elizabeth, 
with the caption, “On a hardy stalk, 
a new bloom.” “Well, son, it’s like 
this: The branch and the flower.” 

“I see. Stalks bear flowers, and 
flowers become seeds for future 
stalks.”” A pause. Then he continued 
in his boyish soprano: 

“But which is formal education, 
and which is adult education? Where 
in the cycle do we start? With the 
generations now adult? They have 
responsibility for current decisions, 
including those about formal educa- 
tion, but are crippled by the inade- 
quacies of their own education. Or 
do we start with those still in school? 
They will inherit the decision-mak- 
ing in the future. 

“But are they being well educated 
to deal with the future?’”’ the boy 
continued. “I doubt it. Even if they 
were, can we wait till they grow up? 
There have, perhaps, been more 
changes in the world since I learned 
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to read Russian than there were in 
the Seventeenth Centurv.” 


Tus was the moment when I named 
him the Litthe Monster. The roar of 
the engines drowned my groan. Just 
my luck to sit next to a child prod- 
igy! The take-off also gave me time 
to think. 

When engine-noise subsided, I 
asked, “What is your name?” 

“John.” 

“Well, John, I’ve been thinking 
that perhaps we'd better talk about 
the seed—what kind of a person are 
we trying to produce by education?— 
and leave till later the question 
about the stalk and the flower—the 
roles of formal and adult education.” 

Little Monster (patronizingly) : 
“Very good. Just to open the discus- 
sion I will point out a curious con- 
trast. Here on page 23 of Time the 
latest of Container Corporation’s ads 
on great ideas of Western man con- 
tains one of my favorite quotations 
from John Stuart Mill: ‘If all man- 
kind minus one were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of the con- 
trary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one 
person than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing man- 
kind.’ And the rest of the magazine 
abounds with stories of individuals 
trying to silence the many and the 
many attempting, more or less suc- 
cessfully, to silence individuals.” 


—A fantasy by 


R. J. BLAKELY 


“Yes, it certainly makes Mill sound 
old-fashioned, doesn’t it?” 

L. M.: “Old-fashioned? or futur- 
istic?” 

“Perhaps both. Freedom of speech 
hasn't been tried and found wanting. 
It has been tried and found difficult.” 
(Hastily) “That isn’t original with 
me.” 

L. M.: “Oh, I know.” 

“No matter whoever ... whom- 
— ae lL 

L. M.: “Whoever.” 

“Whoever said it, it puts us on the 
trail of something essential to that 
seed we are talking about. I suggest 
that our education should aim at pro- 
ducing persons who trust and ex- 
emplify reason, persons who feel it 
is just as important that others have 
the freedom to express contrary 
opinions as it is for their own opin- 
ions to be correct, who see that the 
other person's right to—I mean one’s 
own responsibility. ¥ 

L. M.: “It’s easy to get tangled up 
on that point. I do myself sometimes. 
Part of the difficulty lies in emphasiz- 
ing the subjectivity of opinion. What 
is needed is not simply freedom of 
speech but freedom to test the cor- 
rectness of opinion, both one’s own 
and others.’ 


“Now I'm struck by the similarity 
between what Mill said about opin- 
ion and what Bridgman says here 
about the position of the fact in 
science,” continued the Little Mon- 
ster. He bent forward and pulled a 
copy of the Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin from a briefcase almost as large 
as himself. “ “The facts must be cor- 
rectly reported in all pertinent detail, 
and no theory can endure which is 
at variance with any single fact.’ 
Bridgman goes on to say that the 
scientist gains the freedom to search 
and test by accepting the discipline 
of fact and logic; take away either 
the freedom or the discipline and 
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the whole structure falls. I think that 
is what you were trying to say.” 

“Perhaps.” 

L. M.: “I agree with you that we 
are on the trail of a clue. Now if the 
ability to submit to the discipline 
and to use the freedom of thought 
is one of the qualities for which we 
wish to educate, what does this tell 
us about the relationship between 
formal and adult education?” 

“That depends on whether we con- 
sider that education ends with for- 
mal schooling. If it does, then every- 
thing that a person needs to know 
for the rest of a long life must be 
crowded into a relatively short period 
of formal schooling. If, on the other 
hand, education is to continue thru- 
out life, formal schooling can con- 
centrate on basic skills, counting on 
the exercise of those skills thruout 
the rest of life.” 

L. M.: “But isn’t your dichotomy 
false? Education must be continuing 
if it is to be education. No one can 
learn in a few years all he needs to 
know about even a static world, and 
our world is dynamically dynamic. 
The higher capacities must be used 
or they wither. And understanding is 
different from knowledge. There are 
many things you understand that I 
do not.” 

“Oh, come now!” 

L. M.: “I didn’t mean to be per- 
sonal. Back to the point: Isn’t the 
choice actually between education 
that is continuing and poor educa- 
tion or none? And what is the situa- 
tion? The curriculums of formal 
schools are being crammed with 
more and more subjects which could 
be learned later in life, to the neglect 
of the basic skills, and this cramming 
is taking place earlier and earlier in 
formal schooling. 

“And adult education. To be sure, 
it is increasing both in the numbers 
of persons taking part and in oppor- 
tunities available,” L. M. added. 
“But how much of it is devoted to 
the exercise and improvement of the 
capacity to think? to the acquisition 
of knowledge, either old or new, in- 
dispensable to understanding? to an 
exploration of what is new and how 
to cope with it?” 

“Not much, I fear. Isn’t the diff- 
culty the fact that neither formal nor 
adult education has learned how to 
give what used to be called a liberal 
education—education for freedom— 
to the many instead of the few?” 
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L. M.: “It’s more than a difficulty. 
It is a peril. We are committed to 
rule by the many in a world baffling 
to even the educated few. 


“Here’s something entertaining in 
the Time section on business,” he 
continued. “Henry Adams is quoted: 
‘... the new American—the child of 
incalculable coal power, chemical 
power, electric power and radiating 
energy, as well as of new forces yet 
undetermined—must be a sort of god 
compared with any former creation 
of nature.’ Yet, Time says, the US 
did not produce enough arms in 
1952. I wonder whether Henry would 
think this the main deterrent to di- 
vinity of the American of 1952.” 

“Yes, if Adams—I don’t feel at ease 
calling him Henry—thought that the 
democratic dogma deteriorated be- 
tween 1800 and 1837, I wonder what 
he would think now.” 

L.M.: “Henry was also concerned 
with elements of life other than the 
rational. He distinguished sharply 

Metween schooling and education. 
That is relevant to our discussion, as 
is part of a speech quoted in Time.” 

Again the Little Monster flipped 
unerringly thru his magazine. “It’s 
by Professor Bestor of Illinois. “The 
family, the church, the medical pro- 
fession, the government, private busi- 
ness—each has something to do with 
meeting the needs of citizens, young 
and old. The idea that the school 
must undertake to meet every need 
that some other agency is failing to 
meet is a preposterous delusion that 
can wreck the educational system 
without contributing anything to the 
salvation of society. . . . The respon- 
sibility which the school may not 
sacrifice to any other aim, however 
worthy, is its responsibility for pro- 
viding intellectual training—in every 
field of activity where systematic 
thinking is an important component 
of success. . . . Intellectual training 
is More essential to every citizen than 
it has ever been in the history of man- 
kind, and its importance grows with 
every year.’ ” 

“That certainly points up your 
opening question about which is the 
stalk and which is the flower. In one 
sense adult education is the stalk sup- 
porting the flower of formal educa- 
tion; in another sense the stalk of 
formal education is supporting the 

flower of adult education.” 

L.M.: “That is rather too facile. 


Let’s pretend 


—and learn 


The wonderful world of “Let's Pre- 
tend” is very useful in my classroom, 
where almost any chance happening 
can inspire my small Thespians to act 
out a lesson in democratic living. 

Does a passenger plane zoom over? 
Where did it come from? Where is it 
going? That’s the way many delegates 
travel to meetings of the United Na- 
tions. Let’s look at the map and see 
how far some of them have to come. 
Shall we pretend we are delegates? 
There ensues much study of maps 
and much lively discussion of who 
shall be Trygve Lie and others. 

“I like be Mexico delicate (dele- 
gate) !’”” announces Roberto, most ir- 
repressible of my south-of-the-border 
pupils. 

“No, I be dat,” objects Rita. “You 
be Vishkinny. Talk all day, say 
not’ings.” 

“Ladies 
Roberto. 

“Dey do, too! Don’t dey, Teachah?” 

“You no lady,” he tells Rita, crush- 
ingly. 

“T am so!’ 

This calls for arbitration. 

“The delegate from Mexico is mis- 
informed,” we interpolate hastily. 
“Women can be delegates. And Rita 
isn’t a lady, when she shouts.” 

“Da delicates on telefishion shouts,” 
Roberto mutters darkly. 

Eventually, the roles all assigned, 
our United Nations stages a session as 
stormy as that of the original. And 
our boys and girls, absorbed by the 
drama they are creating, have learned 
a little bit more about living in to- 
day’s world. 

—WINIFRED BELL FLETCHER, River- 
side, California. 


no be delicates,” scoffs 





But, if you'll pardon me, I must 
abandon our pleasant little chat and 
get some work done.” 


Te Little Monster extracted a book 
in a language that looked to me like 
Chinese and began reading. I bor- 
rowed his Time, and we sat in silence 
together during the rest of the flight. 

Only upon parting did I dare to 
speak again. “Little . I mean, 
John, what did you say your last 
name is?” 

“T didn’t say. It’s Mill—John Stuart 
Mill.” + 


LL children have creative pos- 


44 <ibilities and should have crea- 





tive art experiences. It’s easy 
for educators to agree about that, but 
frequently difficult to provide an ade- 
quate program to meet the need in 
the face of numerous obstacles. 

Only infrequently do the schools 
have the services of an art consultant 
available to guide the curriculum de- 
velopment or the inservice education 
of teachers. Many schools have a woe- 
fully limited budget for the purchase 
of art materials. Then there are the 
teachers themselves who often feel 
their artistic potentialities are equal 
to nothing more complicated than 
giving a fresh coat of paint to the old 
porch settee. 

These teachers have had little or 
no creative art experience in their 
preservice training. Confronted with 
the necessity of giving art instruc- 
tion, they think of dozens of ques- 
tions: “What shall I teach?” “What 
materials do I need?” ‘““‘How much di- 
rection should I give?” “How will I 
evaluate student work?” And on and 
on like a technicolored nightmare. 

Such teachers obviously need a 
helping hand when there is no spe- 


Miss Henry is supervisor of the Depart- 
ment of Art Education of the Denver 
Public Schools. 
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cial art-consultant service available. 
In response to this need, the schools 
of Colorado have found there are 
many constructive things that can be 
done. 

Their present program developed 
as the result of a survey made about 
four years ago by the State Art Asso- 
ciation of the Colorado Education 
Association, which revealed that art 
consultants were generally unavail- 
able, most art programs were very 
limited, and the majority of ele- 
mentary-school teachers were un- 
trained and inexperienced in teach- 
ing art. 


Concernep by what was found, the 
association, in cooperation with the 
state department of education, 
sought to remedy the situation by 
setting up a program of art work- 
shops. 

Any community having at least 10 


individuals (teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, or other interested per- 
sons) wishing to participate and will- 
ing to pay 50 cents apiece may re- 
quest a workshop. The group indi- 
cates the various media and technics 
it would like to explore with a view 
to using them effectively in the class- 
room. 

The workshop chairman arranges 
for a leadership team to meet with 
the group. Most sessions are held in 
the evenings or on Saturday, since the 
leaders are art teachers with fulltime 
jobs. These leaders give their time 
without charge. About 450 teachers 
in over half the counties of the state 
are reached each year thru this 
service. 


After an art workshop, one teacher ex- 
claimed, “I hope I can get my boys and 
girls to feel about art the way I do now.” 
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Workshops have been enthusias- 
tically received. “It was wonderful! 
I hope that I can get my boys and 
girls to feel about art the way I do 
now,” one teacher exclaimed after 
an intriguing evening experimenting 
with paints and all kinds of scrap 
materials. 

“It really makes a difference,” says 
the state elementary supervisor. “I 
can always tell where a workshop has 
been held. The classrooms change in 
appearance. Art work takes on in- 
dividuality and variety. The teacher 
and pupils are more confident and 
enthusiastic.” 


Arr IDEAS, a series of loose-leaf pam- 
phlets, put out by the state art as- 
sociation, will soon be available 
free to Colorado teachers thru the 
office of the commissioner of educa- 
tion. These pamphlets will present 
suggestions on a variety of topics— 
classroom arrangement, art-apprecia- 
tion activities, art resources, and the 
like. 

The pamphlet on resources will 
include a list of available speakers 
on art and their subjects; available 


Plow many teachers 
have thus protested when 
asked to teach art? 
Inservice art educa- 

tion is solving this 


problem in Colorado. 


EDITH M. HENRY 
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art exhibits; teaching aids such as 
audio-visual materials, recent art 
books and magazines, and sources of 
free or inexpensive materials; and 
a listing of all courses in art educa- 
tion and related areas Offered by col- 
leges and universities in the state. 
A directory of organized art groups 
and their services will also be listed 
as well as services offered by art-sup- 
ply firms; and a description of recent 
curriculum guides and = materials 
published by cities, states, and the 
US Office of Education. 

The state art association has also 
publicized the work of the regional 
art education associations (Western 
Arts Association and Pacific Arts As- 
sociation) as well as that of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association 
(an NEA department). 

There has been a growing interest 
in joining these groups in order to 
take advantage of such resources as 
their yearbooks, journals, and_ bul- 
letins, which present important 
trends and promising practices; their 
research studies in eurriculum, stand- 
ards, and evaluation technics; and 
information available on exhibits, 
visual aids, and art materials and 
equipment. ‘ 


W uen there are as many as 15 re- 
quests in a community, Colorado 
colleges have organized extension 
courses in art educatton. Such cour- 
ses are being given in almost every 
section of the state by staff members 
from the major teacher-education 
institutions. Speakers and loan ex- 
hibitions which are available on re- 
quest have also been used by many 
schools. Several colleges have pro- 
vided consultant service to superin- 
tendents and boards of education 
seeking help in curriculum planning. 

Many schools in the state have 
found valuable help for their in- 
service education in the free work- 
shops conducted (upon request) by 
consultants of Binney and Smith 
Company and the American Crayon 
Company. 





The free publications, Everyday 
Art (American Crayon Company) 
and the Art Educationist (Binney 
and Smith) , have also been of assist- 
ance in keeping teachers informed on 
new trends and ways to use various 
art materials. Both companies have 
provided consultant service on spe- 
cific problems by mail. 

The Related Arts Service, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is a 
nonprofit organization which pub- 
lishes about four yearly bulletins on 
art education prepared by outstand- 
ing art educators. Schools on their 
mailing list have received free illus- 
trated quarterly bulletins on such 
subjects as art in today’s world, 
creative art experiences for elemen- 
tary-school children, the state art 
specialist, and art media for the 
limited budget. 


Cotorapans are finding that many 
communities are rich in art resour- 
ces. In Colorado Springs and_ the 
Denver area, the art museums have 
provided tours, exhibitions, speakers, 
or demonstrations to enrich the 
school program. The American As- 
sociation of University Women, 
other women’s clubs, and art groups 
have given impetus to the art pro- 
gram in such communities as Ster- 
ling, Canon City, Fort Collins, Ala- 
mosa, and Gunnison. 

An alert school administration is 
in a key position to improve the 
quality of its art program by taking 
inventory of potential resources not 
only of the teaching staff, but also 
of parents or other members of the 
community. It is valuable to know 
just who are the local experts on 
weaving, puppets, carving, and the 
like, since such persons often gen- 
erously furnish actual classroom 
assistance. See ““The Butcher, the 
Baker, the Candlestick-Maker,” by 
Vernon Hicks, in the October 1952 
JOURNAL. 

Parent - teacher - community advi- 
sory groups have also been a valuable 
resource in the development of in- 
structional programs. 

Teachers must recognize their 
needs, make them known to adminis- 
trators, and take some initiative in 
unearthing resources. At the same 
time, colleges, professional art organ- 
izations, and others in the art field 
need to make known to teachers and 
administrators the special services 


and resources that do exist. + 
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A scene from the NJEA centennial motion pic- 


BERT HENRY 


ture made at Montclair State Teachers College. 


Congratulations to the 
New Jersey Education 
Association as 
it celebrates a 
century of 


progress 


Where NJEA 
was organized. 


So far we have come 


HIS month the executive com- 
mittee of our New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association will hold its 

monthly meeting in the New Bruns- 
wick schoolhouse where our associa- 
tion was organized a century ago. In 
1853, the building was “a very beauti- 
ful and commodious school edifice.” 
It still houses the children of 1953. 
A memorial meeting there, along 
with other features of our centennial 
observance, will point up the changes 
that have taken place in education 
in the last 100 years, as well as the 
improvements in teacher status. 





Nor all schoolbuildings 100 years 
ago were either beautiful or com- 
modious. The state superintendent 
wrote that “a merciful man, being 
merciful to his beast, would not win- 
ter his horse in places appropriated 
at present for district schoolhouses.” 

Teaching in 1853 was just begin- 
ning to emerge as a profession. Says 
one superintendent, “There is but 
little attention paid to the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher, provided he is a 


clever fellow and will work cheap.” 


“Parents do not pay for much, nor 
do they expect much,” says another. 
Salaries were low; $50 and $60 a 





Mr. Stover is president of the New 
Jersey Education Association, and is 
supervisor and principal, Pennsauken, 
New Jersey. 
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quarter were not uncommon, and 
the teachers often had to collect their 
pay in person from the parents. Fifty 
years later one of these teachers re- 
called “calling on a worthy citizen, 
who had sent a scapegrace of a boy 
to school now and then, and trying 
to collect $1.30. The father said: 
“That's an outrageous bill, our schools 
are costing too much money.’ ”’ 
Discipline was “moral suasion, re- 
wards, and the rod combined.” Yet 
the yeast of many modern ideas was 
fermenting. “Visible illustrations” 
were praised. Another said, ““Wheth- 
er it is right or not, we know that 
children have a good deal to say, and 
not unjustly too, about this matter of 
going to school. We know that when 
they are interested in the school and 
schoolroom exercises, they love to go 
there; and that when these things are 
unpleasant, they will not go, or 
rather, in most cases, do not.” 


Epucation that was both “free and 
public” was still a quarter century 
away in our state, however. It was 
still possible for,a superintendent to 
write, “It is to be hoped that this will 
be the last year of free schools in this 
town, as it has been the first.”” Others, 
however, asked that the schools be 
financed by “a state tax, that tax to 
be raised upon the whole property of 
the state.” 


WILLIAM R. STOVER 


The citizens were interested. As 
early as 1838, Bishop George Wash- 
ington Doane, in a stirring address 
to the Friends of Education, urged: 

“Tax yourselves for the support of 
common schools, and you will never 
be in danger of taxation from a for- 
eign power. You will need less taxa- 
tion for the support of pauperism 
and the punishment of crime. 

“Look to your schoolhouses. See 
that they are convenient of access, 
that they are comfortable, that they 
are neat and tasteful. 

“Look to the teachers. See that 
they are taught themselves and apt 
to teach—men that fear God and love 
their country. See that they are well- 
accommodated, welltreated, wellre- 
munerated. Respect them and they 
will respect themselves, and your 
children will respect them. 

“Look well to the scholars. Re- 
member you are to grow old among 
them. Remember you are to die and 
leave your country in their hands.” 


Our of awakening interest grew the 
first calling together of the teachers 
in a notice signed by Christopher 
Columbus Hoagland, John Bodine 
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‘Thompson, and John ‘T. Clark. The 
first two were, over the next few 
vears, to be the first “state agents” 
(we now call them field representa- 
tives) of the new association, hold- 
ing hundreds of meetings thruout 
the state to establish teacher insti- 
tutes and build support for the first 
state normal school. 

At the association’s eighth meet- 
ing, in 1862, the secretary was au- 
thorized “to procure a suitable book 
for the records.”” That book is in our 
association archives today, its ink 
fading, but still a legible record of 
the growth of a great teacher organ- 
ization. 

During the Civil War, resolutions 
urged that “educational institutions 
and appliances should, notwithstand- 
ing the present unexampled drain 
upon our resources, be continued 
and maintained.” Conventions de- 
bated the desirability of military in- 
struction and favored the study of 
the constitution and our system of 
government. 

There was an acute teacher short- 
age because, up to that time, men 
teachers outnumbered women. The 
state superintendent, however, told 
the legislature that “females as in- 
structors are quite as desirable as 
males . . . Schoolmistresses at $200 a 
year may, without much hesitation, 
be selected in preference to $300 
schoolmasters.” After a committee re- 
port on the subject, the association 
expressed its own conviction “of the 
superior adaptation of female teach- 
ers in the work of instruction.” 

This conviction was not carried 
into the operations of the association, 
however. The original constitution 
set $1 dues for men, with female 
teachers merely permitted to sign the 
constitution. A later constitution 
omitted any mention of the ladies; 
not until 1874 were they again recog- 
nized and the treasurer authorized to 
“receive contributions” from them. 
Dues for men and women were not 
equal until after 1910. 


Roucuty, the history of New Jersey’s 
association can be viewed in three 
periods of a generation each. The 
first period had these major objec- 
tives and achievements—the found- 
ing of teacher institutes and a nor- 
mal school for the training of the 
profession, and the making of schools 
free and public. 

In 1886, the leaders recognized 
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that the next step im the develop- 
ment of education must be the secur- 
ity and status of the teacher. Very 
quickly, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, came action on teacher retire- 
ment and tenure. To a large extent 
these are both monuments to Eliza- 
beth A. Allen of Hoboken, one of 
the great teacher-leaders of all time, 
and, in 1914, the first woman presi- 
dent of our association: 

Miss Allen’s work for old-age se- 
curity for teachers began in 1890 and 
resulted in the first statewide retire- 
ment fund in 1896. Out of it grew 
New Jersey’s present joint-contribu- 
tory, actuarial-reserve plan, a model 
for many other state systems since it 
was set up in 1919. 

Miss Allen next campaigned for 
some form of position security in 
teaching. This was achieved in 1909 
with a state tenure act, which, with 
only minor amendments, protects 
New Jersey teachers today. Finally, 
under her leadership, came the con- 
cept of using the association’s re- 
sources to protect and defend its 
members in their professional rights 
under these laws. She expressed that 
ideal in a speech before the associa- 
tion in 1911, saying, “The good of 
one is the good of all. An injury to 
one is an injury to all.” 

Really effective action was impos- 
sible, of course, without an associa- 
tion strong in membership. Between 
1905 and 1920, largely thru the ef- 
forts of Powell G. Fithian, a Camden 
music supervisor, association mem- 
bership rose from less than one-third 
of the state’s teachers to more than 
90%. 


The association opened its last 
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third of a century by setting up a 
headquarters office, staffed by its first 
permanent, fulltime employe, Mrs. 
Stella S. Applegate. From that begin- 
ning has come its present sizable staff, 
its own publication, a vast increase 
in budget, and the permanent head- 
quarters building into which it 
moved a little over a year ago. 

Mass membership inevitably 
meant democratic operation, and in 
1958 the whole structure of the asso- 
ciation was revised to give each mem- 
ber a greater voice in the making of 
policy and the choosing of leaders. 

The financial support of education 
has been the main topic in recent 
years. The securing of increased state 
school aid, the distribution of such 
aid to assure equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, liberalized _re- 
tirement, the maintenance of schools 
thru depression, war, and inflation— 
these have been the major problems 
of recent years, 


We, IN New Jersey, feel that this is 
a great story—paralleled, it is true, in 
nearly every state—but one which 
neither our own members nor our 
fellow-citizens know well enough. It 
is the object of our centennial ob- 
servance to tell that story. 

At the state level we are seeking to 
do this thru a much more detailed 
history of the association than is pos- 
sible here, thru wide publicity, and 
thru the making at Montclair State 
Teachers College of a motion picture 
emphasizing the growth of education 
in 100 years and the part our associa- 
tion has played in that growth. 

More important still, however, we 
are trying to promote our centennial 
observance at the local and county 
level. The main feature of the NJEA 
Centennial—on May 7 of this year— 
will be a giant NJEA Birthday Party, 
with the teachers in each separate 
county joining in 21 simultaneous 
county dinners linked by a radio 
broadcast from association head- 
quarters. At this time they will honor 
the men and women from their own 
counties who have made the asso- 
ciation great. 

We shall not rest until we have 
made every New Jersey teacher 
proud to belong—and every citizen 
proud that his child’s teacher does 
belong—to a century-old professional 
organization that is prepared to go 
as far and do as much in the next 100 
years as it did in the last. + 
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NEA Bylaws 


Tue following proposed amendments to 


t 


the NEA bylaws are to be acted upon by 
the 1953 Representative Assembly. Notice 
was served at the Detroit meeting. 

Words or phrases in italics are to be add- 
ed: those in brackets are to be deleted. 

ARTICLE I 

Section 1 (b) The Board of Directors 
shall consist of the president; the first vice- 
president; the treasurer; the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees; the former presidents 
of the Association elected prior to July I, 
19387, and one additional member from 
each state, territory, or district to be elected 
by the Representative Assembly; and_ of 
all Life Directors of the National Educa- 
tional Association, provided, however, [that 
any state which has 20,000 or more paid 
members of the National Education Asso 
ciation as of May 31 preceding the annual 
meeting shall be entitled to a second di- 
rector for the term of three years or until 
their successors are chosen, except that the 
term of the second director of any state 
shall be contingent on the maintenance of 
20,000 or more paid members in the Na- 


tional Education Association as of May 31 
of each year. Whenever a state qualifies for 
a second director, the delegates from that 
state shall designate the directors specifically 
as first and second directors at the time of 
the election of such director or directors.] 
that any state which has 20,000 or more 
paid members of the National Education 
Association as of May 31 preceding the 
annual meeting shall be entitled to a sec- 
ond director, and any state which has 
40,000 or more such members as of said 
date, shall be entitled to a third director, 
such directors to serve for terms of three 
years, respectively, or until their successors 
are chosen, except that the terms of such 
directors shall be contingent on_ the 
maintenance of 20,000 or more, or 40, 
000 or more, paid members, respectively, 
as of May 31 of each year. Whenever a 
state qualifies for a second director or a 
third director, the delegates from such 
state shall designate the directors as first, 
second, or third directors at the time of 
the election of such director or directors. 
ARTICLE II 

Section 7. Only active members of the 
National Education Association shall be 
eligible to be delegates to the Representative 
Assembly [and to vote in the election of 
delegates in a state or local affiliated asso- 
ciation]. The method of election of delegates 
in a state or lecalvaffiliated association shall 
be left to the diserétion of its members of 
the National Education Association. 

RULE 4 (b) 
On the first day of the annual meeting of 


the Association the delegates of each state, 
territory, and district of the United States 
in which the term of office expires shall 
nominate one person for member of the 
Board of Directors, [except any state which 
has 20,000 or more paid members of the 
National Education Association as of May 
31 preceding the annual meeting shall be 
entitled to a second director, and the name 
of such person or persons shall be reported 
to the Representative Assembly at the first 
business meeting upon roll call of the 
states. The term of the second director of 
any state shall be contingent on the main- 
tenance of 20,000 or more paid members 
in the NEA as of May 31 of each year. 
Whenever a state qualifies for a second 
director, the delegates from that state shall 
designate the directors specifically as first 
and second directors at the time of the 
election of such director or directors.] ex- 
cept that any state which has 20,000 or 
more paid members of the National Educa- 
tion Association as of May 31 preceding the 
annual meeting, shall be entitled to a sec- 
ond director, and any state which has 40,- 
000 or more such members as of said date, 
shall be entitled to a third director, and 
the name of such person or persons shall 
be reported to the Representative Assembly 
at the first business meeting upon roll call 
of the states. The term of the second direc- 
tor or the third director of any state shall 
be contingent on the maintenance of 20,000 
or more, or 40,000 or more, paid members, 
respectively, as of May 31 of each year. 


[Continued on page 240) 





Springtime 


1S 


Preview-time 


Yes, right now is the time to select your Coronet films for next 
year’s classes! Preview these newest releases now ... to evaluate 
for possible purchase. Remember, there’s no obligation except 


transportation charges, 


NEW TITLES in Coronet’s “Background for Reading and 


Expression” series include: 


One Rainy Day 
The Ugly Duckling 


OTHER NEW RELEASES: 


The Golden Rule: A Lesson For 
Beginners 


Ancient Mesopotamia 


Literature Appreciation: How To 
Read Novels 
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Zoo Animals Of Our Storybooks 
What The Frost Does 


Mind Your Manners! 

Who Are The People Of America? 
Understanding The Dollar 

Rest That Builds Good Health 


Art and Music 


Business and Economics 
Health and Safety 


Guidance 
Home Economics 
Literature 





But these are only a few of the 487 superior Coronet teaching films 
now available to all grade levels in the following subject areas: 


Physical Education 

Mathematics 

Reading and Language 
Development 

Science 

Social Studies 


Each and every Coronet film is fully described in Coronet’s new 


1953-1954 Catalogue . . . along with complete information on how 


easy and inexpensive it is to preview, purchase or rent the Coronet 
films of your choice. If you don’t have your free copy, just write to: 


Coronet films 


Dept.NE-453, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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the 1953 Edition... 
The Encyclopedia A MERICANA 





Take a look aT THESE 
FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


3Qvolumes 


The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 
. 58,284 authoritative articles... 
*& 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. dreds of maps and charts in color, 


extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
* 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


nunciations, digests of books, plays 


and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
* 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH betical and topical INDEX — key to 


1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 
* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


more than a quarter of a million facts. 


. Complete 1950 U.S. Census figures included for all states, cities AMERICA NA CORPORATION 


ona territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 

.new euttelen on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 
the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other 
subjects of current interest... 





2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


| 
; Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
‘ your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
These are reasons why you'll want to own j; the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
the 1953 Americana! | 
! 
t 


We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 
—those of you who appreciate the importance of education know- Address 
how in reference material—to write us today. City a 





| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
I al | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


{ 
Attractive trade-in allowances available 


Title (i 
to schools, libraries. itle (if any) 
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HOW THEY 


"Call the Signals” 


on America's RaiLroat 
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Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 





2 . on 


Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 


oe oe 





The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 






y 


On sections of line equipped with Central- 
ized Trathc Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 


On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing traffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 


: i 
a~ “e;,, 


[Continued from page 238] 
Whenever a state qualifies for a second 
director or a third director, the delegates 
from that state shall designate the directors 
as first, second, or third director at the 
time of the election of such director or 
directors. ... 





CONFERENCES TO COME 





Midwestern States Conference 


Community school superintendents 
and rural-life and education leaders from 
eight Midwestern states will hold a three- 
day conference at Kansas City, Mo., 
Apr. 12-14. 

With a theme, “Teamwork for Better 
Schools,” the conference will consider 
such problems as school finance, library 
service, health education, cooperation 
between the school and other commun- 
ity agencies, and getting and keeping 
good teachers. 

This conference is sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Rural Education, 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators [an NEA department], and 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, with the cooperation of 
educational institutions and agencies in 
this region. 


Cruising Classroom 


ss 





FLORIDA PHOTO, INC. 


Tue tenth annual Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference will be held 
aboard the SS Nuevo Dominicano in- 
stead of on a college campus as in pre- 
vious years. 

This pleasure liner will sail from 
Miami July 6 for a 12-day cruise thru 
the Caribbean, returning to Miami July 
18. [See February JourNAL, page 112.] 

The cost of the cruise will be $304 to 
$365 depending upon boat accommoda- 
tions desired. This fee includes full ex- 
penses for the 12-day cruise—stateroom, 
meals, federal tax, sightseeing excur- 
sions, planned entertainment, tourist 
cards, and all gratuities. 

Credit will be availabie for those who 


[Continued on page 242] 
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Open up fascinating new worlds...with easy-to-use 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Even a 9-year-old’s question about circuses can lead to 
a rewarding classroom project, when you rely on World 
Book! Youngsters who look up “Circus” in World Book 
find a wealth of information, along with fascinating pic- 
tures. They are then led naturally into the subject of 
animal performers, animal intelligence, and on into 
many aspects of animal life. 


Eager young fact-seekers learn to find out for them- 
selves, because World Book is so simple in its organiza- 
tion. Subjects are arranged alphabetically like a tele- 
phone book. And the more than 15,000 cross-references 
are additional assurance that all aspects of a subject 
are within reach. 


in your task of preparing classroom work, you will find 
the “Reading and Study Guide” especially helpful. In 
this volume, World Book’s vast store of knowledge is 
classified into 44 major areas. The plan for this remark- 
able guide was carefully checked with school courses. 
In fact, all important classroom material in World Book 
has-been organized by educational experts so you can 
easily fit it into your own program. 


Specially prepared reprints are also available on re- 
quest. We welcome the opportunity to share in your 
cherished task of opening up fascinating new worlds 
to young minds. 


1st Choice of America’s Schools ana Libraries 





World Book Encyclopedia « Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division - Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
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FREE! Send for “Animal’’ and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 1104, P. O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


NAME 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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Here is an ideal teaching accessory for all age levels. 
Colorful, sturdy, unbreakable, these “Dolls of Our. World” 
will last forever. Highly educational, widely used in 
schools throughout the country for study of geography, 
history, United Nations, etc. 


Costumes are authentic in design, exquisite in color. 
Each doll identified on base. A teaching tool you and 
your pupils will want—and enjoy! 


Complete set of 32 sturdy plastic dolls only $9.95 


Don't Miss This Splendid Offer- 
Wonderful Classroom Project! 


POSTPAID 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—No C. O. D’s, please. 


DOLLS OF OUR WORLD 


303 AUDUBON BOULEVARD New Orleans 18, Louisiana 





[Continued from page 240] 
desire it from Indiana University. One, 
two, or three hours of graduate or un- 
dergraduate credit may be earned, at the 
rate of $10 per credit hour. 

Arrangements for the cruise are being 
made in cooperation with the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service. For further 
information, write the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


Southwest Drive-In 


EDUCATIONAL leaders from Ark., La., 
N. Mex., Okla., and Texas will attend 
the fourth Southwest Regional Drive-In 
Conference in Santa Fe, N. Mex., Apr. 
19-21. Conference theme is “The Role 
of the Public School in Our Age.” At- 
tention will be directed to such prob- 
lems as school plant construction, state 
department of education leadership 
public-school finance, school transporta- 
tion, and inservice education of teachers. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Rural Education, 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators [an NEA department], and 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, with the cooperation of 
educational institutions and agencies in 
this region. 


Classroom Teachers 


Tue annual business meeting of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers will be conducted during the NEA 
convention in Miami Beach, Fla., on 
Monday, June 29, 1953. At this time 
the election of officers for the national 
department will take place. 

An outstanding program is planned 
for Tuesday night, June 30. 

All local associations are urged to 
begin making plans now for sending 
delegates to the convention. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 





The Teacher and Professional Organi- 
zations is a text for use in professional- 
orientation phases of teacher-education 
programs. It provides information on 
the history, objectives, work, and accom- 
plishments of teachers professional or- 
ganizations, and on the obligations, re- 
sponsibilities for, and benefits of teacher 
participation in these organizations. 

The volume was prepared under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations and the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of the NEA. Single copy 
$1. Quantity discounts. Order from your 
state education association or NEA. 


Forces Affecting American Education, 
1953 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, is an.analysis and evalua- 

[Continued on page 244] 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


On the Shores of Lake Michigan 


1953 Summer Session 


9-week session June 22 —August 22 
6-week session June 22—August 1 
3-week session August 1 —August 22 


Courses for Graduates and Undergraduates: 


Education Speech Journalism 
Liberal Arts Music Commerce 


Special Activities: workshops, conferences, lectures, 
clinics, summer theatre, high school institutes. 


Summer Sessions students will 
enjoy the recreational and cultural facilities of Chicago 


For complete catalog and course descriptions write to: 
Director of the Summer Session 
107 Pearsons Hall 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IIl. 










The new TEN-TWENTY. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


S eet 


Top Level Top at 
Fore-and-aft 


for Manipu- Conventional 
seat adjustment; 
top at 20° 







lative Tasks 10° Slope 


Exclusive features of the 
American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) lead 
to improved results in learn- 
ing, teaching, and general 
health. Only this desk has a 
top adjustable to three ap- 
proved positions—20°, 10° 
and level—and automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment. Write 


for full information. 

Desk Top at 20° Slope 
for Reading, 

Writing, and Drawing 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Unequalled for full-upholstered 
comfort, beauty, durability, 
acoustical benefit. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan - Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs, 


FREE BOOKLETS “Education Grows” 
and “The Co-ordinated Classroom” 
—two informative works on recent ed- 
ucational developments. Write Dept. 7. 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 


FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF 
COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE IN WAY YOUR CLASS 
WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU’LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED 
TEACHING AIDS 


COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 





IS new, 32-page, 
four color cartoon book 
dramatizes the story of 
American progres s— 
shows how competitive 
enterprise works to bene- 
fit all. It’s.a case history. 
The growth and develop- 
ment of one American 
company forms a realis- 
tic background for the 
story. Prepared especially 
for use in junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL: suggests activ- 
ities for students, lists dis- 
cussion questions, is 
keyed to text. 


TIMELY AS TODAY 


Who really owns 
American industry? Why 
are investors so impor- 
tant in starting a busi- 
ness? How does competi- 
tion spur firms on to find new and better prod- 
ucts? Is America dominated by big business? Why 
is industry anxious that young people receive a 
good education? How is our industrial system like 
a team—investors, workers and consumers? 

What about the workers? “They‘re provided with 
the best machines and tools. They have freedom 
and opportunity. They belong to unions if they 
wish and they share generously in the goods they 
help to produce. No wonder they lead the rest of 
the world in production.” 

Johnson Makes the Team gives students a broad 
perspective on new frontiers in industry, encourages 
them to study hard so that they can conquer these new 
frontiers. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below: 

_] JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. Number of copies:........ ere 

_| WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. (Tells story of rubber—discovery, re- 
search and use; both crude and man-made rubber) Number of 
Re rer tice 

One teachers’ manual will be supplied with each request. Additional 

copies available on request. 

Name 

School 

Address 


City . State 


wn 





big cities. 


More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field of education and 
scientific interest, are offered by a nationally-recognized staff of 


professors, augmented by outstanding guests. 


Preetninent library and laboratory facilities present unusual 
opportunity for graduate work and research. } 
gram of concerts, plays, lectures and social events assures stimulat- 


ing recreation. 


You may choose either or both of two independent terms of 


five weeks each. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


INNESOTA 


It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus, flanked 
by the historic Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes, 
and close to the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas of two 


1953 


.an exciting pro- 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 


FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 . 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 ‘ -— Ut y 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 809 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA Cag 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





[Continued from page 242] 
tion of the varied forces affecting Amer- 
ican education today. 208p. No charge 
to current ASCD members; $3.50 to 
nonmembers. Order from ASCD, NEA. 


American School Curriculum, Thirty- 
First Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, reports 
research findings and practical experi- 
ences in curriculum improvement. 1953. 
55lp. No charge to AASA members; $5 
to nonmembers. Order from AASA, 
NEA, 





NEA CALENDAR 





Apr. 8-10: Southern District Convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Apr. 8-10: Southwest District Convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Logan, Utah. 

Apr. 8-11: Annual Convention, Internatl 
Council for Exceptional Children, Boston. 

Apr. 10-13: Southern Division Biennial 
Convention, Music Educators Natl Confer- 
ence, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Apr. 12-14: Midwest Regional Conference 
on Administrative Leadership, American 
Assn of School Administrators, Dept of 
Rural Education, and Natl Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 16-18: Rocky Mountain Regional Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, Dept 
of Rural Education, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
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Apr. 16-18: Northwest District Conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Missoula, Mont. 

Apr. 17-21: North Central Division, Bien- 
nial Convention, Music Educators Natl Con- 
ference, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Apr. 19-21: Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership, Ameri- 
can Assn of School Administrators, Dept of 
Rural Education, and Natl Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Apr. 19-22: South-Atlantic Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Dept of Rural 
Education, Asheville, N. C. 

Apr. 19-23: Eastern District Convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 29-May 1: Midwest District Conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Madison, Wis. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





Arizona—Dwight P. Lewis 

California—Melvin W. Story, Ruth L. Lind, 
Elizabeth A. Yank, A. John Waldmann, 
David J. Conley, Russell C. Bienapfi, 
Everett Waxman 

Colorado—Robert -A. Morton, Robert R. 
Seeber, Norma Wickstrom 

D. C.—Margaret E. Vail, G. E. Damon, 
Hildegard Thompson, Elizabeth S$. Avery 

Georgia—W illie Ann Albea 

Illinois—Ruth Helligas, Margaret Swords, 
Lawrence S. Wright, Warren A. Collier, 
Melvin R. Matthew, Helen Hunsinger 

Maine—Hayden L. V. Anderson 


SUMMER SESSION 


is 
SUMMER VACATION 
in Friendly 


OREGON 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 





UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION -..... .. Monmouth 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Ashland 


June 15 - August 7 


POST SESSIONS: 
August 10-28 
Eugene 
Corvallis } Une 22- 
Portland ) August 14 


For Further Information Write to: 


sj boy Oregon State System of Higher Education 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Room 118G * 1620S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





Maryland—John Schmid, Carl A. Troester 
Massachusetts—W illiam A. Watters, Charles 


L. Latimer 


Michigan—Allen M. Allor 

Mississippi—W. O. Robinson 
Missouri—Mildred E. Huff, George Hyram 
Nebraska—Ear| S. Lackey 


New Jersey—Anita H. Pease 

New Mexico—Robert W. Colegrove 

New York—David M. Silverstone, Louis A. 
Rosasco, Ruth Hamilton, Hubert M. 
Evans, Marian G. Valentine 

Ohio—Paul Glenn Manuel, Roy O. Hinch, 
Rebecca A. Montgomery, Glenn A. Tra- 
enkle, Susan Molnar, Anthony T. Stevens, 
Lillie M. Greer 

Oklahoma—Lula Page Bonebrake 

Pennsylvania—Leonard J. Liguori, Frances 
T. Gilfillan, Theodore P. Telep, Mar- 
guerite Carl Smith, Thomas Harrington, 
Roy D. Wilson, Emily C. Miller, Thomas 
E. Carson, James S. Snoke 

Tennessee—Earl| F. Strohbehn 

Texas—Keith O. Swim, Joseph B. Larkin, 
Roy B. Carnes, John R. Bertrand 

Virginia—G. C. Speidel, Patty G. Jackson, 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, James W. Tyler 

Washington—Louise Troll 

West Virginia—Jack Lee Roach, Nan 
Temple Davis, Rebecca Hungerford, Bea- 
trice B. Harvey, Alma Hunsaker 

Wyoming — Louis H. Ewing, Arthur S. 
Nichols, Jr., William B. Logan, Blanche 
P. House, Ralph R. Cayler 

Philippines—Guillermo D. Mendoza, Jose P. 
Abrera 

Puerto Rico—lris D. Vazquez 
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Did you know Vacation Destination— 


Dr. Carr was cited for “outstand- 
ing leadership, vision, and cour- 
age in the advancement of the 
schools of the United States of 
America . . . and for unquench- 
able faith in the democratic ideals 
and pioneering spirit which . . . 
have made our educational system 
a priceless heritage.” Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, 
made the award. 


that NEA Executive Secretary Wil- inane epee > Hi CONC I 
liam G. Carr has been given the to NEW A o S I\ NEW ENGLAND! 
first Priceless Heritage Award? | mel NEW eo CENTRAL _ 







that more than 12 million people From Streamliner to Trout Stream isn’t far when you head “down east” by New 
visited their schools during Amer- York Central. You enter New England’s all-year vacation land through the 
ican Education Week in 1952? Ac- beautiful Berkshires. Stop off, if you wish, on your way to the coast. 


cording to reports received at the 
NEA, there were 881,000 school 
visitors in New York City alone. 
In Benkelman, Nebr., the parents 
of 89% of the elementary-school 
pupils visited their children’s class- 
rooms. 


that the NBC radio program, A 
Decision for Tommy, was co- : 
sponsored by the National Asso- *y - 





ciation of Secondary-School Prin- i — ke 
cipals [an NEA department] and Count Them—Seven Gables! Story and history come alive as you tour Boston, 
the National Child Labor Com- Salem, Concord. So have your Central ticket agent reserve a drive-ur-self car 
mittee? The program deals with for you. It’s an ideal vacation ... get there by train, get around by car. 


prevention of school dropouts. 


that last year the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation sold 113,567 
copies of this NEA department’s 
guides for women’s sports? 


that there were 3520 delegates at 
the 1952 NEA Representative As- 
sembly? The first time the assem- 
bly convened, in 1921, there were 


ois 
— oe — oe 











only 553 delegates present. Today, Seashore—Tomorrow, Mountains! Enjoy both in New England. Broad 
beaches... surf-swept rocks ... quaint fishing ports. Or cool days among the 
theat a recent issue of Education Northeast’s highest peaks. All waiting at the end of the Water Level Route! 
ne ee ee ee eee ae ee ee ene ee ee 
, tional literature, published in PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING: 
London, contains two articles | {| © Suggested Itineraries for ———— 
a : : i “Graduation Tours” l 
' from The Bulletin, publication of 2 New Illustrated* 1953 Travel Guide Address i 
the National Association of Secon- Mail coupon to New ‘Yerk Central, i 


ce Room 1336-E4, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
dary-School Principals, NEA? | 


New York 17, New York et ee 


that during the fall season the 


NEA headquarters staff handles N Y k C iF q| 
approximately 100,000 pieces of CW or én if bt: 
first-class mail each month? The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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ii fever’? seemed to be a 
year-round affair for most of the 
children in a certain Georgia ele- 
mentary school. The boys and girls 
were listless, seemed to tire quickly. 
It was hard to hold their attention 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

Explanations were only guesses 
until one morning when the teachers 
passed out green mimeographed 
papers and the children answered 
the questions on them. 

Collected, studied and tabulated, 
those answers set in motion a chain 
of events that has influenced nearly 
every school in Georgia, and reached 
far beyond. 

Each of those green sheets recorded 
a history of what one child had eaten 
in three days. And over half showed 
diets that could. be rated only as 
‘poor and inadequate.” 
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Advertisement 


The 9 biscuits that went 
«=, to school 


ee The story of the 7-year demonstration program in 


nutrition education carried on by the 


University of Georgia with assistance from General Mills 


Some of the children “skipped” 
supper entirely. Many drank little 
milk. One fourth-grader’s frequent 
and favorite breakfast comprised “‘g 
biscuits soaked in syrup.” 


POOR NUTRITION— 
POOR LEARNING 


Improper eating habits were re- 
sponsible—and a lack of recognition 
that good nutrition is necessary for 
good health. And one of the results 
was the continual spring fever that 
made the teachers’ efforts so 
unproductive. 

Those green sheets were the be- 
ginning of a state-wide demonstra- 
tion school project in nutrition 
education started in 1945 by the 
College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and continued for 
7 years. Professor Floride Moore has 
directed the project, the Homemak- 
ing Education Division of the State 


*‘Food Demonstration Wagon’ built at one 
school by teachers and children. 


Department of Education and the 
Georgia Nutrition Education Advi- 
sory Committee have assisted. Fi- 
nancing and other aids have been 
provided by General Mills. 


A PROJECT STARTS 


“<The objectives of the project,” says 
Professor Moore, “‘have been two sides 
of the same coin. First, to discover methods 
and devices effective in teaching nutrition 
education and to establish in-service train- 
ing for elementary school teachers in the 
subject. Second, to demonstrate as widely 
as posstble that school nutrition education 
can effect diet improvement.” 


Professor Moore and her staff spent 
the first year in g “pilot schools’ se- 
lecting and setting up procedures and 
techniques. Here the “green sheet” 
starting point—individual food habits 
surveys—was worked out and found 
most effective. The surveys not only 
disclosed what was needed to im- 
prove the children’s diets, but proved 
the key to the next vital step—getting 
the parents interested. 


PARENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


*“We found it important,” says Pro- 
fessor Moore, “‘to get the people of the 
community interested in proper nutrition 
for the children. Discussion and analysis 
of the food habits surveys were a good 
drawing card for bringing parents to the 
schools.” 

As the program in each school 
gets under way, the teachers learn 
how to help the children solve their 
own real eating habit problems, how 
to bring the school lunch and lunch- 
room into play as learning experi- 
ences, how to mobilize and use the 
resources of the community. 
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Classroom materials and a wide 
range of activities have helped. One 
school raised a pig, others grow veg- 
etable gardens, with two results. The 
children learn what foods need to be 
grown for nutritious diets. And they 
raise food to supplement school and 
home supplies—an important prac- 
tical help, for children can’t eat what 
they don’t have. 


A FILM SEEN ROUND 
THE WORLD 


One interesting outcome has been 
a 20-minute film in color, entitled 
“The School That Learned to Eat,” 
designed for teachers, parents and 
others interested in nutrition-edu- 
cation programs. Given wide circu- 
lation by General Mills, it was chosen 
for the 1948 International Film Festi- 
val in Edinburgh, Scotland, as an 
outstanding educational documen- 
tary film because of “‘its sincerity, its 
complete devotion to location and 


Advertisement 
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character, and its conviction on 
realities.” 

In addition to work in 108 schools, 
the University staff set up seminars 
for city or county teachers’ groups, 
carrying a credit of 4. hours weekly. 
And each summer, the University 
has operated 6-week Workshops in 
Nutrition Education, bringing in 
teachers from all over the state (over 
1000 to date), and granting graduate 
or undergraduate credits. 


HOW A PROJECT SPREADS 


Before this project started, nutri- 
tion was taught in some Georgia 
schools in sketchy fashion only. To- 
day, nutrition is taught much more 
thoroughly and effectively all over 
the state. 

The University and the State De- 
partment of Education now accept 


Discussing the important points in planning a good school lunch program, 


nutrition education as a major school 
concern. Elementary teachers in 
Georgia are required to take a course 
in the subject before certification. 

Improvement in the diet-surveyed 
children is noticeable. They are eat- 
ing better—and playing, learning and 
working better. 

And the influence spreads. Re- 
quests for information come in a 
steady flow to the University. 


MUCH INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Across the country, interest in 
school nutrition-education programs 
is growing. Has it reached your 
school? Much helpful information on 
teacher education, classroom tech- 
niques and teaching materials is 
available to you without charge 
through General Mills. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


GENERAL MILLS Educational Services 











poco c nn -------+ -------------------------------------- 
! 

; EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
t 

1 I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 
: training. Please send me: 

: s a copy of ““How Can Teachers Teach Better Eating Habits?” 

1 

: CJ a print of the Georgia movie, ““The School That Learned to Eat.” 

! 

1 I will return it within two weeks, and pay postage both ways. 

{ 

1 . 

1 Preferred date: _..__..__......... Second choice: n 
1 j 

; [] a copy of the 1953 Directory of Summer Workshops in Health 

: and Nutrition. 

! 

’ Name " Be ed, Position__ alone a 
l 

School 4 

1 

1 Street 6 a ee a 














SOTTO: 


latest book 


EDUCATION 
AND LIBERTY 


“President Conant brings a 
number of rare gifts to the 
study and practice of educa- 
tion. He has the mind of a 
first rate scientist, the sense of 
duty of an informed citizen, 
the integrity of an _ honest 
scholar, and the intellectual 
energy of a leader in contem- 
porary education.” — HAROLD 
TayLor, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review $3.00 













HUMAN RELATIONS 
CONCEPTS AND CASES IN 
CONCRETE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By Hugh Cabot and 
Joseph A. Kahl 


Volume I ($4.75) unfolds the 
whys of agreement or failure 
between human beings and 
Volume II ($4.25) dramatizes 
these problems with 33 actual 
cases drawn from real life. 


















GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
A Committee Report by Mem- 
bers of the Faculties of An- 
dover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 
A concrete plan for integrating 
the last two years of secondary 


school and the first two years 
of college. $2.00 


At your bookseller, or 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
















Member NATA 














WHEN the new 2-million-dollar Swen 
Franklin Parson Library at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College [DeKalb] 
was ready for use, faculty, students, staff, 
and community pitched in to help move 
more than 83,000 books from the old 
library to the new quarters. 


Highschool Centennial 


Louis 


Tue Central Highschool of St. 
celebrated its centennial Feb. 11. Opened 
as the St. Louis High School on Feb. 11, 
1853, the institution is reported to be 
the first public highschool west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Observance of the school’s centennial 
began in January with radio stations 
carrying announcements and programs 
relating to it. A Festival of Progress in 
the St. Louis public secondary schools 
this spring will climax the celebration. 


Country Squire from Virginia 
[Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743] 


He was tawny-thatched; he 
and tall, 

And nobody called him handsome at all, 

But he’d friendly eyes, and a sturdy chin, 

And hands that were wise with a violin 

As they were clever with compass and 
quill. 

He could sing you a ballad, or step a 
quadrille. 

He joyed in the sight of a young tree’s 
growing, 

And chose good seed for his garden’s 
sowing. 


was rangy 


He could sit a horse like a courtly 
knight. 

He visioned, and set on a fair green 
height, 


Serene and classic, a home to stand, 
Looking out over his well-loved land. 


His 














Leading the book movers is Leslie A. mind was not to be barred nor 
Holmes, Northern’s president. stayed; 
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Then and Now 


How the paper-pen- 
cil-textbook technic in 
the teaching of arith- 
metic has given way to 
the understanding of 
numbers thru the use 
of concrete objects is 
shown in this picture. 
It is one of a series de- 
veloped by the Wichita 
[Kans.| Public Schools 
and published in the 
Wichita Eagle  illus- 
trating the teaching of 
the Three Rs 25 years 
ago and today. 


“WICHITA EAGLE PHOTO 
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It could leap and flash like a fencer’s 
blade; 

Like a hound on the trail of truth it ran, 

And he never lost faith in the good in 
man, 

And he never left dreaming what man 
might be: 

At peace, in a world enlightened, free! 

White Monticello’s columns gleam— 

And before us still his 
dream! 

—Dolores Cairns in the Christian Sci- 

ence Monitor 


challenging 


Teachers 
They go about their task with zest, 
And lead the young in ways untrod, 
While to one truth we may attest— 
“Who teaches children works with God.” 
—Edna Lue _ Furness, 


University of 
Wyoming 





What Would You Do? 
BILLY 


B iy was the number-one problem 
in my first grade. He was quarrelsome, 
belligerent, uncooperative. Of course, 
the other children didn’t like him. 

Since problems are caused, I sought 
the cause of Billy’s behavior. I found he 
was the object of an oversolicitous home 
environment; doting parents and grand- 
parents showered him with attention. 

To help Billy, I had to have the 
assistance of the home and the boys and 
girls in his class. The members of his 
family were willing to cooperate when 
they understood what their domination 
was doing to the child. The children 
were less eager to help. They wondered 
why Billy should be accepted into the 
group and even be chosen for special 
duties and privileges when he behaved 
so badly. 

I explained that sometimes a person 
needs help in learning to be a good 
member of the group just as he needs 
help in learning to read. They were 
encouraged to feel that by urging him to 
take part in class activities they were 
helping him help himself. 

It took some time for Billy to learn 
that an individual has to earn the 
respect and liking of his fellows, but 
gradually he did. 

Occasionally, on Friday, I would pin 
a card on Billy’s shirt listing some of 
the good things he had done during the 
week: how he had helped us work 
together quietly, of some special task he 
had performed well, and other commen- 
dation. 

The children, especially Billy, always 
waited eagerly to hear what would be 
on the card. Together they had helped 
bring about the attainments being read. 
—JANET GIBSON, first-grade teacher, Lin- 
coln School, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


NEW EDITIONS OF YOUR FAVORITES 


tt NEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3-8 


by Ferris and Keener 


A combined text and workbook for each grade providing a complete English pro- 


gram for each day of the school year. 


The 1953 edition includes new material 


developed by successful class room teachers. 


LJ 
tae NEW LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 


by Lennes and Traver 


Clear instructional material, with abundant practice in computation and problem 
solving, plus standardized tests, provide a complete economical arithmetic program 


in text-workbook form 


tt NEW ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 


by Lennes and Traver 


A series of arithmetic workbooks with standarized tests providing an abundance of 


practice material in computation and problem solving. 


series of arithmetic texts. 


May be used with any 


Write for descriptive folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6, Ill. — Summit, N. J.— Palo Alto, Calif. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. — Dallas 1, Texas 








Complete and up-to-date 
learning programs 


for your classroom: 








Making Sure 
of Arithmetic 


Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 1 through 8 












Word Power 
through Spelling 


Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2 through 8 









Man in His World 


Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 
Grades 4 through 7 


New Music Horizons 





Enlarged 1953 edition 
Kindergarten-juntor high school 





SILVER BURDETT 


new york, chicago, dallas, san francisco 









































Your Summer 
in the beautiful 
hill country of 

southern Indiana 
the home of 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
3 Summer 
Sessions 
INTERSESSION 


June 1—June 17 
REGULAR SESSION 
June 17—Aug. 13 
SHORT SESSION 
Aug. 12—Aug. 28 
A full program for both under- 
graduate and graduate study, 
with a total of 950 separate 
courses. 


OTHER FEATURES 


. . . Fifteen tours for teachers 
to travel as they study. 
Fifty conferences and 
workshops. 

. . . Beginning courses for 
freshmen — a complete 
semester possible. 

For complete information write: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Enjoy 





249 





Departing from Los Angeles 
Pasadena, Beverly Hills, ‘ 
Long Beach, Santa Barbara 

n Diego, Riverside ‘ 


touring 


dismiss car at destination. 


“CAR SYSTEM 
RENT- A ont 


FREE FOLDER 


gives all rates, detailed 
information for tours 
== in Southern California, 


_ 


TANNER-GRAY LINE 


1207 W. 3rd, Los Angeles 17, California 
Teachers Dept. N-53 


Please send folder to: 


Name 


Arizona and Nevada 


Address 


eee ee soe 


If You Are Teaching at the College Level 


You can obtain from the NEA Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 

College and University Bulletin, issued 
semi-monthly, Oct. 1 thru June 1, ex- 
cept for Jan. 1. This up-to-the-minute 
four-page bulletin reviews news on legis- 
lative matters affecting higher education, 
current developments in the colleges and 
universities, fellowship opportunities, 
and books and other publications on 
higher education. Several volumes are 
devoted exclusively to problems of gen- 
eral education. 16 issues, $3. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1952, Francis H. Horn, executive sec- 
retary, Association for Higher Education, 
ed. Report of the proceedings of the 
seventh annual National Conference on 
Higher Education, which considered 
three major issues—the financing of high- 
er education, the role of higher educa- 
tion in strengthening the moral and 
spiritual foundations of modern society, 
and the attacks upon academic freedom 
and the traditional independence of the 
colleges and universities. In addition to 
these critical issues, the volume contains 
valuable information relating to some of 


the perennial problems of colleges and 
universities in the areas of administra- 
tion, curriculum, and student personnel. 
$2. 

Current Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion, 1947. Ralph W. McDonald, ed. $1. 

Current Trends in Higher Education, 
1948. Ralph W. McDonald and James L. 
McCaskill, eds. $2. 

Higher Learning and the World Crisis, 
1948. Addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Association for Higher 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 25¢. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1950. Ralph W. McDonald, ed. $2. 

Charting the Course for American 
Higher Education in a Period of Par- 
tial Mobilization, 1951. Ralph W. Mc- 
Donald, ed. $1. 

Addresses on Current Issues in High- 
er Education, 1951. Ray C. Maul, ed. $3. 

Any individual engaged in college or 
university work who is a dues-paying 
member of the NEA is entitled to mem- 
bership in the Association for Higher 
Education, without additional payment 
of dues, upon notification to the AHE. 

[Next month: materials on teacher 
education. } 


SPRING FEVER 


Clementine 

Liked her job 

But 

She liked variety, too, 
So 

She decided 

To look 

Around. 

This she did. 


When she met a schoolboard 
Everybody smiled at everybody 
And everybody smiled back. 

It was exhausting. 


They asked her 
About 

Einstein 

And Chaucer 

And Diego Rivera— 
But 

They decided 

They couldn't 

Pay 

Two thousand dollars 
A year 

To anybody 

Who couldn't 
Direct 

The glee clubs. 


Written and drawn by Ellen Shuart, Oak 
Park, Ill; Ruth Danielson Davis, Madison, 
Wis.; and Marjorie Kircher of New York City. 
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Interesting 1952 Adult Books for 
Young People 

ComPILED by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, Association of 
Young People’s Librarians, Jane Ell- 
strom, Lakewood Public Library, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, chairman. 

Thomas, Abraham Lincoln; Douglas, 
Beyond the High Himalayas; Buckmas- 
ter, Bread from Heaven; Baker, Cyclone 
in Calico: The Story of Mary Ann Bick- 
erdyke; DeMille, Dance to the Piper; 
Wong and Cressy, Daughter of Confu- 
cius; Frank, The Diary of a Young Girl; 
Guareschi, Don Camillo and His Flock; 
Shute, The Far Country; Turnbull, 
Gown of Glory; Hunter, Hunter; Killi- 
lea, Karen; Hemingway, The Old Man 
and the Sea; Mowat, People of the Deer; 
Becker, Presenting Miss Jane Austen; 
Stiles, Serenade to the Big Bird; Costain, 
The Silver Chalice; Beach, Submarine; 
Gray, Windows for the Crown Prince. 


Educational Freedom 


A PLEA for free inquiry and freedom 
of expression and a study of some of 


the most serious encroachments now be- 
ing made upon the freedoms of our edu- 
cational system form the theme of Ed- 
ucational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, 
twelfth yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, edited by H. Gordon Hullfish. 

Thirteen leading educators of America 
give special attention to the status of 
civil liberties, to existing threats, to the 
nature and effects of anxiety, to school 
community relationships, to secular 
achievements and religious influences, 
as well as to the broad question of 
assuring educational freedom in a society 
with diverse beliefs and outlooks. 1953. 
229p. $3. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. 


Waves of attacks on the public schools 
—‘“‘virtually an unknown war within the 
borders of the United States”—and ways 
to overcome them are described by 30 
leaders in American education, govern- 
ment, and community life in Freedom 
and Public Education, edited by Ernest 
O. Melby and Morton Puner. 

William O. Douglas, John Foster 
Dulles, James Conant, Henry Steele 
Commager, Marquis Childs, Benjamin 
Fine, and John Hersey are among the 
contributors. 

Freedom and Public Education is a 
veritable “combat manual” for citizens 
and educators working for real school- 


community cooperation in maintaining 
our system of public education. 1953. 
314p. $4. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 105 
W. 40th St., New York 18. 


Notable Books of 1952 


Tuis list was compiled by the Public 
Libraries Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Nonfiction 
Acar, A Declaration of Faith; Allen, 
The Big Change; Behrman, DuVeen; 
Berenson, Rumor and Reflection; Bible, 
The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Ver- 


sion; Brooks, Confident Years: 1885-1915; 


Castro, Geography of Hunger; Chambers, 
Witness; Clark, Rome and a Villa; 
Cooke, One Man’s America; De Voto, 
The Course of Empire; Dewey, Journey 
to the Far Pacific; Dobie, The Mustangs; 
Douglas, Ethics in Government; Doug- 
las, Beyond the High Himalayas; Eliot, 
Complete Poems and Plays; Frank, Diary 
of a Young Girl; Freeman, George Wash- 
ington: V. 5, Victory with the Help of 
France; Gray, Windows for the Crown 
Prince; Grew, The Turbulent Era; Hand, 
The Spirit of Liberty; Hart-Davis, Hugh 
Walpole; Hoover, Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover: V. 2, The Cabinet and the 
Presidency, 1920-1933; V. 3, The Great 
Depression, 1929-1941. 
Howard, Strange 


Empire; Kiliilea, 





Seachers! 


SAVE UP TO 30% 


(FROM MANUAL RATES) 


on tle Sniwrance 


Thousands of teachers recognize the value of insuring directly with 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES, thus eliminating unneces- 
sary costs. Our network of 500 claim representatives from coast to coast 
assures you of unexcelled service when you want it and where you need it. 


eee nr ee wr ae ee ew ww we we oe oe oe = 


Government EMpLovees 


not offilicted with U.S. Yael | 
Jrsurance Companies | 
Government Employees Insurance Building, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | 
PN Aididniesteidaniiibansapiinsesbedins seencbibsasanpsbosaiapnecsvostsekdineen ee Single.......... Married............ 
\othinihaiieeteniilbialcttennitidtitaissibladlntiitocngsnnives EEO iS State 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ae La) | nth eee . 


Car Year.......... Make.......... Model.......... Type Body........ " 
No. Cyl........... Purchased / / New.......... Used......... 
Anticipated Annual Mileage 
Age of Youngest Driver 
Is Car Used for Business Purposes Other Than to 
and from Work? 


Please send information concerning Low Cost Automobile Financing [] Yes [] No 96 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE | 
JULY 1 - AUG. 8 SALTILLO 


| MEXICO 


















2 —— ee vena gone egy Millay; Niebuhr, The Irony of Amert- 
for elementary and high school teachers. Con- ; - een : 
versation with individual tutor. Spanish lec- con History; Philbrick, I Led Three 
tures repeated in English at another hour. Va- | ives; Porter, 7 he Days Before; Rowan, 


cation attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. 
= Room and board in hotel or homes. 
All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


Registrar in charge of enrollments) 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


WORKSHOP IN OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOL CAMPING 









Sargent Camp 
Peterborough, N. H. 


July 13—August 22, 1993 


The Workshop in Outdoor Education and School 
Camping is an integral port of the Boston Uni- 
versity Summer Term and carries six semester- 
hours credit. 








































































A near-by Children’s Camp and a Counselor- 
Training program conducted concurrently by 
the University provide opportunities for lab- 
oratory-type experiences. These programs will 
be coordinated by Leslie $. Clark, Director of 
Sargent Camp. 









































Dean George K. Makechnie of Boston Univer- 
sity Sargent College of Physical Education will 
serve as chairman of the Workshop. Nationally- 
known consultants will include 

















W. Linwood Chase, Professor of Education 
at Boston University 

















J. Bertram Kessel, Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education for the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


























julian Smith, Assistant Superintendent of 
instruction for the State of Michigan 





















William G. Vinal, Consultant 
Education at Boston University 





in Outdoor 














You will enjoy the recreational opportunities 
afforded by summer study at Sargent Camp, 
both on the 600-acre campus and in the sur- 
rounding Monadnock region of scenic New 
England. 









































For further information write: 














Dean George K. Makechnie 
8 Everett Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

















Karen; 
miral King, 
Arrow in the Blue; 


East, 


South of Freedom; 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell: Their Cor- 
respondence; 
ney; Stevenson, 
venson; 
Templeton Strong; 
Lincoln; 


pers; 


mot, 
Shores of Light. 


Sea; O’Connor, 
nor; Prescott, 
Remarque, 

Golden Hand. 





Fleet Ad- 

Koestler, 
Krutch, Desert Year; 
Latourette, American Record in the Far 


King and Whitehill, 


A Naval Record; 


1945-1951; 


Shaw, 
Shirer, Midcentury 


Strong, 
Thomas, 
Webb, The _ Great 


Struggle fer. Europe; 


Fiction 
Conrad, Matador; Ellison, Invistodle 
Man; Hemingway, Old Man and _ the 


Spark of Life; 





LOCAL-WISE 


it’s a Good Idea 


To have a written history of the 
growth and development of your lo- 
cal association: The San Antonio 
[Texas] Teachers Council has pub- 
lished a 72-page record of the activi- 
ties and achievements of that organi- 
zation from its founding in 1918 to 
the present. It is an informative, in- 
spiring account of the organization, 
purposes, activities, and accomplish- 
ments of the council. 

To use student speakers to help 
interpret the work of the public 
schools to the community: The Fort 
Smith [Ark.] Education Association 
arranges to have student speakers 
from the local junior and senior high- 
schools appear on the programs of 
civic clubs. The students speak on 
specific phases of their local school 
program. 

To set aside time for study of pro- 
fessional ethics: The Teachers Coop- 
erative Council, Inc., of Kansas City 
[Mo.] designates one month as Pro- 
fessional Ethics Month. Every mem- 
ber of the local associations is given 
a copy of the NEA Code of Ethics, 
the Missouri State Code and an illus- 
trated Self-evaluating Test on Ethics. 
Plans call for each faculty in the city 
to have a program, skit, or other 
means of studying professional ethics. 
Amy Rose Shane is president of the 
Teachers Cooperative Council. 


Lubell, Future of Amer- 
ican Politics; MacLeish, Collected Poems; 
Millay, The Letters of Edna St. Vincent 


Bernard Shaw 


Jour- 
Speeches of Adlai Ste- 
The Diary of George 
Abraham 
Vandenberg, The Private Po- 
Frontier; 
Wecter, Sam Clemens of Hannibal; Wil- 
Wilson, The 





Stories of Frank O’Con- 
The Man ona Donkey; 
Simon, 













SUMMER STUDY 1953 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 
in STOCKTON 


for catalogue 
write to Dean 
of Summer Session 


TWO 5-WEEK SESSIONS 
— JUNE 22 and JULY 27 — 


22 Depts. - A.B. - M.A. - Ed.D 
Teacher Education 


Summer in Rawaci! 
TRAVEL AND STUDY CREDIT 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


/ re Summer Sesston 


Five Education Workshops 
Specialized Regional Programs 
127 credit courses in 26 fields 


Distinguished resident and 
visiting faculty. 
@ For further information write to: 


Director of Summer Session, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


June 24 to August F 





University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Those in EDUCATION 
July 6 — August 15 





Stimulating, informative courses in 
elementary & secondary Teacher Edu- 
cation ineluding: 6 weeks Curriculum 
Workshop, experienced consultants; 
for teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents. Intensive Elementary Teacher 
Training. Administration. Guidance. 
The Slow Learner, the Gifted Child; 
Speech, Drama; Conservation. Gradu- 


ate Degree programs, Arts & Science 
courses. 


For Bulletins, Info. Write 
Director, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington 7, Vermont 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


United States—Description 


F ims listed this month were selected from 
a large number now available describing 
places and people in the United States. As 
for previous months, materials were chosen 
by Carolyn Guss of the Indiana Audio- 
Visual Center, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. 

The films should be of interest to groups 
from the fourth grade thru adulthood, as 
indicated. Numbers in brackets refer to 
producers or distributors listed below. These 
organizations will provide information con- 
cerning purchase and rental of these films 
as well as of others dealing with the United 
States. 

America the Beautiful. Shows many scenic 
views of the United States, chiefly in the 
West. 21 min., sd, color. [8] Gr. 7-12, adult. 

California and Its Natural Resources. 
Presents a pictorial catalog of California’s 
resources, products, and industries. 40 min., 
sd, color. [7] Gr. 9-12, college, adult. 

Geography of the Southern States. Depicts 
the basic geographic elements of climate and 
soil in the South. 11 min., sd, color and 
b&w. [2] Gr. 4-9. 

Great Lakes—How They Were Formed. 
This and two other films in series show 
formation and importance of Great Lakes. 
11 min., sd, color. [4] Gr. 7-12, college. 

Home Place. Tells the story of the de- 
velopment of American homesteads. 31 min., 
sd, b&w. [6] Gr. 7-52, college, adult. 

Lumber States (USA—Pacific Northwest). 
Surveys the natural resources of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 21 min., sd, b&w. [9] Gr. 
1-12. 

Middle States. This film and five others in 
the series present an overview of the United 
States. 11 min., sd, b&w. [4] Gr. 7-12 

Mississippi River—Lower River. Presents 
the physical and human geography of the 
Mississippi River from Cairo, Illinois, to 
New Orleans. 14 min., sd, color and b&w. 
|1] Gr. 4-12, college. 

Morning Star. Pictures the 52-day migra- 
tion of 1500 sheep over some of the roughest 
terrain in the United States. 35 min., sd, 
color, [4] Gr. 4-12, college, adult. 

Mount Vernon in Virginia. Mount Vernon 
is described as it was in Washington’s time 
and as it may be seen today. 21 min., sd, 
b&w. [5] Gr. 4-12, college, adult. 

People Along the Mississippi. Using a toy 
sailboat as the connecting device, the film 
shows the geography and economy of the 
Mississippi River Valley. 22 min., sd, b&w. 
[4] Gr. 4-9. 

Geography of New England (motion pic- 
ture) . Shows the effects of glaciation on the 
whole area, the development of specialized 
industries, the distribution of population. 
10 min., sd., b&w. (2) Gr. 4-12. 

This Land of Ours. The films in this ex- 
tensive series deal with separate states and 
cities. Sd, color and b&w. [3] Gr. 4-12. 

Producers and Distributors: [1] Academy 
Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood 38, Calif.; 
|2] Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1; [3] Carl Dudley Pro- 
ductions, 9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; [4] Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIlL.; 


|5| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text Films Dept, 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18; [6] US Dept 
of Agriculture, Motion Picture Services, Of- 
fice of Information, Washington, D. C.; [7] 
US Dept of Interior, Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13; [8] US Treasury 
Dept, Washington, D.C.; [9] United World 
Features, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
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FREE 
Weight Control Booklet 


A contributing factor to the neglect of breakfast over 
the past decade has been the faddist and “‘high-fashion” 
diets which usually called for a breakfast of only bever- 
age and fruit or juice which science now reports was 
harmful. The booklet 
shown at left, size 4” x 6”, 
attractively illustrated 
in 24 pages presenting 
the importanc ce of 
“Breakfast in the Mod- 
ern Reducing Diet’ is 
available to you free on 
your letter of request. If 
you would like 25 free 
copies for distribution at 
once please so state in 
your letter and we will 
send them immediately. 
This is our contribution 
to the nationwide weight 
control program of lead- 
ing medical, public 
health, and industrial 
health authorities. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, rxc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 














505 Columbia Bidg. 
Wash. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 05. Colum 


Contact this office for teaching positions in Bi stern States and Alaska. We give information regarding 
certification requirements in the States we ser 
0 


ther Offices-Chicago, ‘New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Member N.A.T.A. yr. 


Agency's 7ist. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


GQ 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA x 
Hk Sn the Valley of the Sum 
MEMBER N.A-T.A oe, \* __ SERVING ARBOR and the 606A SOUTWEST 


CAMPGROUND GUIDE 


FOR TENT AND TRAILER TOURISTS 
Listing locations and recreational facilities for the 
thousands of campgrounds (most of them free) in 
the parks and forests of the U. 8. and Canada, in- 
cluding the Alaska Highway. This Guide. the only 
one of its kind, is of tremendous value to every 
camping motorist. Price $1.00 postpaid (1953 


edition) 
CAMPGROUNDS UNLISTED 
Box 415-X Blue Rapids, Kansas 


c. 3. 





Cooil, Mer. 
































SUMMER WORK IN MAINE 


Two men for wholesale and retail fruit business, 
seashore resort, good salary for willing workers. 
Bonus succeeding seasons, experience not necessory. 
Write fully, Box 507, Kennebunkport, Maine. 
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Schools, Colleges and all Educational In- 
stitutions receive Direct Prices and Dis- 
counts on this extremely modern, No- 
Knee Interference Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height 
pedestals. Write for Catalog describing 
the complete line of attractive, highly 
portable Monroe Folding Tables. 


ZETA «4036 «~CHURCH STREET 





12 Years 


of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 











The | 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 


In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
difficulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, “‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


| aoe es 8 FF FF fF fF Ff GG GY, 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 
Skaneateles Falls 3, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the 






























out charge or obligation. 
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| ae publications of the NEA and its | 


departments from the Association at 


1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
out to the Superintendent of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Flag Day—aApril 14 

Poster: How to display and respect the 
Flag of the United States. Flag etiquette and 
rules governing US Navy flags. Free. Obtain 
from nearest US Navy recruiting station. If 
not available there, write US Navy Recruit- 
ing Station, Code 4, 1400 Pennsylvania Ave. 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Let’s Be Right on Flag Etiquette. Proper 
flag display and etiquette. 20p. 6¢. Natl 
Americanism Commission, American Legion, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


The United States Flag Code. Correct dis- 
play and use of the American flag. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 63. Send selfaddressed, 
stamped envelop for free copy. Additional 
copies, 2¢ each. No order accepted for less 
than 50¢. NEA. 


How To Respect and Display Our Flag. 
Story of the origin of the American flag, and 
approved flag customs. 30p. Free in limited 
quantities. Director of Public Information, 
Headquarters, US Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


SpoT announcements, speeches, and com- 
mentary for the observance of Flag Day and 
National Flag Week. No cost. Star Spangled 
Banner Flag House Association, Inc., 844 E. 
Pratt St., Baltimore 2. 


For the Classroom 


Felt Fancies. Illustrated folder showing 
how to make simple, useful articles with 
felt. Free. American Felt Co., Glenville, 
Conn. 


A Documentary History of the United 
States by Richard D. Heffner. Source book 
of basic documents of American history, 
linked with each other and with the history 
they concern. 1952. 288p. 35¢. New Ameri- 
can Library of World Literature, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. A pocketbook edition 
available at newsstands. 


Children’s Book Council Book Mark. Has 
complete list of Newbery and Caldecott 
award books and a facsimile of the award 
medals. Available in green and tangerine. 
May order single color or combination of 





tk UNIVERSITY OF 






1953 SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 — August 10 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 


for information write airmail 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
Coilege, Alaska 


University of New Mexico 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 15 ry August 7 



























Leceated in Albuquer- 
que, the North Central 
accredited University of 
New Mexico offers an expanded 
Summer Session program includ- 
ing 9 workshops, 4 of which 
are 4-week courses. New teach- 
ers’ courses in the subject fields 
will also be available. The 
mile-high campus, with its 
ample housing and dining facil- 
ities and air-conditioned study 
rooms, is conveniently located 
to nearby points of interest 
including historic Old Santa Fe, 
the Art Colony of Taos, Indian 
pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and 
the Grand Canyon. 


Comprehensive programs in a 
wide variety of fields will be 
teught by a distinguished fac- 
ulty of resident and visiting 
professors. 


Summer study in New Mexico, 
where the climate is dry and 
exhilarating, can be fun os well 
es profitable! 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 19. 


WE’LL SEND YOU A 
SUMMER SESSION 


BULLETIN 
SULLETIN ERE E 


UPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 






Please send me your Free Bulletin. 


at aweccwence ceccecceccensceeecerecseccscocccce eseeereeees® 
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BURKE BETTER BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Unmatched Safety Ask for tatalog, complete 
Durability and low booklet: “aplanning Your 


° PI ou! 
Maintenance costs ~~ i- © 


J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
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IN 


7 Ste. Gola Pie 
; sient fate ced $1.40 each Oc each 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112 H. Fulton St, New York 38, N.Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Taz 


Send for Free 
Catalogue 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many school and college vacancies listed (Middle 
and South Atlantic States) in teaching, admin- 
istration, and teacher-training. Salaries to $6,000 
or higher, depending on qualifications. Write, tell- 
ing about yourself. Our 29th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 











REGISTER NOW 


for 


HOPKINS’ 


43rd Summer Session 
June 29 - August 7 





SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 


who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 











GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 
vable laboratory experience offered by 
the Demonstration School located on the 
University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 
campus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest 
residential section. 


MASTER’S DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE 
OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION 
(30 points beyond the master’s degree) 
can be earned in summers. 


RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES and ex- 
tensive library facilities are readily 
available. 




















WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, Box N, 


The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
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colors. 9Y2”x2". 100 for $1. Quantity dis- 
counts. Do not send stamps. Children’s 
Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


The Retarded Child 
The Forward Look: The Severely Re- 
tarded Child Goes to School by Arthur S. 
Hill. Provision of school services for severely 
retarded children. Federal Security Agency. 
Office of Education. 1952. 54p. Single copies 
20¢. Quantity discounts. Supt Doc. 


School Construction 

Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, based on materials prepared by Wil- 
liam W. Caudill. Suggestions for good, ac- 
ceptable school-plant economies of tested 
value. 1952. 19p. 25¢. Orders for $1 or less 
should be accompanied by remittance. 
Quantity discounts. AASA, NEA. 


Indiana and Midwest School Building 
Planning Conference: Proceedings. Basic 
information essential in planning school 
buildings. 1952. 112p. $1. Div. of Research 
and Field Services, Indiana 
Bloomington. 


MT For the beginning teacher N 


B xxow how much you must have 
been worrying about some of your 
youngsters since you started teaching 
last fall. You are sincerely fond of 
them and want to save them from 
heartaches and real trouble. What dis- 
tresses you most is the fact that a few 
of them steal and lie in spite of your 
telling them over and over again how 
wrong it is. Nothing you say seems to 
make a dent in their irresponsibility. 

Why, only yesterday you came back 
to your room at lunch time and 
caught Johnnie pulling out the 
drawer where you had put the bank- 
ing money. Furthermore, when you 
asked him what he was doing, he 
told the most fantastic lie. Your fond- 
est wish is for Johnnie and all the 
rest of them to grow up to be good 
citizens, but you're at your wit’s end 
as to how to help them to do so. 

Have I any suggestions? I most cer- 
tainly have! Any teacher who ex- 
poses youngsters to temptation by 
leaving money or attractive objects 
lying around a school room is doing 
a very unfair thing. 

Of course, her motives may be the 
highest. She may feel that she is show- 
ing the children how much she trusts 
them. However, the ability to resist 
temptation has to be built up in easy 
stages and with discernment of indi- 
vidual problems. 

Don’t worry too much, and remem- 
ber—you are not dealing with adults; 
you are dealing with children.—ANn 
DICKINSON, Buena Vista, Georgia. 
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‘he Perry Pictures 


fj }46CdEWery = =ochild §$=should have a 
hobby. To collect Perry Pic- 
tures is an interesting, instruc- 
tive and inexpensive one. Lovely 
sepia reproductions of fine art 
at ONLY TWO CENTS each 
for 30 or more, size 5'/2 x 8. 
Send for a set today, including 
Girl With Cat, for 60 cents. 
For Spring Bird Study, 25 pic- 
tures of common birds, in colors, 
size 7 x 9, with brief descrip- 
tions, for $1.00, 
56-page catalogue with 1600 
smal! illustrations, and sample 
pictures for 25 cents. 

The Perry Pictures Co., 

Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


SUNVES: 
SCHOOL 





IN THE 


| Colorade Rockies 


Located at Boulder, Colorado, in view 
of snow-capped peaks and within walk- 
ing distance of mountain trails and 
streams, the University of Colorado 
offers an unusual program of summer 
study and recreation. Combine educa- 
tion, acceleration, makeup, or refresher 
courses with a vacation at a fully 
accredited university. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 15 to JULY 21 
JULY 23 to AUGUST 25 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 


Special Offerings include education, and 
writers’ workshops and conferences, 
Language House, creative arts program, 
concerts, and public lectures. 


About $29 weekly covers typical tui- 
tion and fees, and board and room in 
beautiful new University residences. 


Write now for Summer Session Bulletin: 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado & 
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Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


A SUMMER IN MAINE 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girl's Camp in Lake and Mountain Region 


APPLY IMMEDIATELY 


DR. & MRS. J. A. BAER 
5516 Park Heights Ave. 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 





















Y RETIREMENT 
in FLORIDA 


If you are considering retirement let 
us help you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. From sunny Florida’s famous 
Daytona Beach Recreational Area 
we will mail you a complete packet 
containing maps, pictorial folders 
and full descriptive information 
about this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities 
galore for investments in small busi- 
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nesses, rural or suburban activities, 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly 
social life that will add years to your 
retirement happiness — Florida living 
at its best! 


Mail coupon today for complete, 
colorfully illustrated information. 


M.L. Miles, Room 129 
Chamber of Commerce 


Daytona Beach 
Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Please send me your Florida Retire- 
ment Packet. 









Name 
Address 


Gty___ < State 


Daytona Beach 


RECREATIONAL AREA 
ORMOND BEACH e HOLLY HiLt 
SOUTH DAYTONA e@ PORT ORANGE 
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Recess 


SO OOS HBSS SSSA AAATAAS 


Right 


ANYONE who thinks by the inch and 
talks by the yard, should be moved by 
the foot. 





Private Hooper Rating 
Hoping to dodge a coming test, 
The class produced its very best, 
And peal on peal in bright cascade 
Greeted the chance remarks I made. 
And I was highly pleased to note 
The witty talents in my scope. 


Considering more education for 
professional or personal reasons? 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


«+-is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


+»-concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 


«++ provides a Children’s School ‘on 
campus for observation and study 


-.. Offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 


«ssassures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 


Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 316-D 
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> Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
... roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant ... 800 rooms... 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


Paris 


S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 








But logic balked and muttered glumly 
That’s very fine—but listen, Honey, ; 
You really know you're not that funny. 

—BETH BLUE, Berne-French Township 
Highschool, Berne, Ind. 


Logical 

A History teacher was lecturing to 
his class on pioneer life. “During the 
early days,” he explained, “there was 
always danger of being attacked by wild 
beasts and Indians. It was no place for 
weaklings. Now what kind of people do 
you think our country needed in those 
early days?’’ Came the hopeful answer, 
“Undertakers.” 

—EUGENE P. BERTIN, Harrisburg, Pa. 


To Coin a Phrase 

LittLe Irene, aged six, had been tak- 
ing piano lessons for several months. She 
was very proud of the progress she was 
making with her new little piece. 

When the piano teacher came to give 
her the lesson, Irene gleefully an- 
nounced, “I have my piece halfly mem- 
orized already. Next week I'll have it 
even morely memorized. Maybe alto- 
getherly.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 





Reprinted with permission of artist Virgil Partch and Collier's magazine 


“The good teacher makes wise 
use of community resources.” 


On Your Summer Vacation Don’t Miss 


Peruvian Lodge 


Famous Ski Resort Alta, Utah 


* Excellent Cuisine 

* Surrounded by majestic mountains. 
* Serenity & Relaxation 

* Horseback—Swimming—Games—Fun. 
* 20° cooler than Salt Lake 


* Paved highway from Salt Lake City through 
20 miles beautiful canyon scenery. 


* Reasonable rates—$3.00 & up. 


PERFECT 
FOR 
CONVENTIONS 
GROUPS 


Can Accommodate to 300 


Write for information or reservation. 
Peruvian Lodge 
ALTA, UTAH 
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